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[For the Christian Register. ] 
OHARACTER OF HUGH PETERS——-CONCLUDED. 


[The following is the conclusion of the remarks by 
the author of the § Second Century Lecture,’ in vindi- 
cation of the character of Hugh Peters. The particu- 
lar article now given, is the closing part of his letter, 
commenced in the last Register, in defence of Mr. Pe- 
ters against the charge of fanaticism. ] 

I: remains for me to consider the testimo- 
ny which his writings bear to this point, [the 
charge of fanaticism.] Those which have 
come under my observation most clearly re- 
fute the charge of Mr. Peters having been 
‘a very odious fanatic.’ They exhibit, on 
the contrary, evidence throughout that as a 
politician he was preeminently deserving of 
the character of a temperate, wise, and prac- 
tical man. He urges the army to be cir- 
cumspect in their demeanor, and to abstain 
from every act of violence, cruelty, injustice, 
or oppression towards prisoners and captur- 
ed towns; and points out to them the bene- 
fits which will result to their cause by the pu- 
rity of their lives, the integrity of their con- 
duct, and the humanity of their spirit. He 
advises the Parliament to exercise modera- 
tion with respect to religion, to consult and 
provide for the equal and easy distribution 
of justice, to promote the comfort, industry 
and improvemeut of the poor, and to befriend 
charitable institutions and designs. And he 
admonishes all parties to preserve a tolerant 
spirit, and to discountenance passion, bitter- 
ness and calumny. 

One of his favorite objects as a statesman 
was to bring about an improvement in the 
administration of the laws. In his pursuit of 
it he exposed himself to much prejudice and 
odium on the part of his contemporaries. 
Another was to provide employment for the 
poor. And another, which he had very near 
to his heart, was to grant liberty of preach- 
ing to men of all sentiments, and to distrib- 
ute the appropriation made by the state to 
the church in such a manner, that the whole 
kingdom in its remotest and most obscure 
corners, and all its subjects of every persua- 
sion might participate proportionably in its 
benefits. 

The following extract shews what he 
thought respecting the administration of the 
laws. ‘ The third boonI beg is for men’s 
estates. Justice exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a shame to any people. I would beseech 
all sorts whom it concerns, to speed justice; 
it were better for a man to die once thaa 
often. You, reverend fathers of the law, put 
in some help here; can there not yet be found 
ut a shorter way to further justice? must 
that badge of conquests still be upon us, the 

Jaws, I mean, in French? Can there not 
an expedient be found out in plain English, 
whereby every one may soon come to his 
own?—May there not be two or three friend- 
makers set up in every parish, without whose 
labor and leave none should implead anoth- 
er? LIcrave pardon. There is one evil I 
have seen under the sun, a poor man kept 
in prison for debt, whereby his spirit is de- 
baucht, and he utterly disabled to pay: it is 
not so abroad.’ 

The followirg passage indicates, with suf- 
ficient clearness, his views of the policy of 
providing preachers, not merely for the or- 
thodox, or, as he, in a vein of the most deli- 
cate humor, describes it, the dominant party, 
but for the whole country. He is commend- 
ing to the compassionate regard of the Par- 
liament those who are destitute of the insti- 
tutions of religion. ‘I present you here the 
tears and cries of many thousands, in the 
countries we have conquered, who, poor 
souls, cry like prisoners at the grate, ‘‘Bread, 
bread, for the Lord’s sake, bread! all you 
that passe by take pitty, pitty of us, we have 
lived upon husks, time out of minde.’”?” Men, 
brethren, and fathers, whilest we are disput- 
ing here, they are perishing there—If I know 
any thing, what you have gotten by the 
sword, must be maintained by the word, 1 
say, the word, by which English Christians 
are made, In other countries discipline 
makes them so, drives them into a church 
together, and then dubs them Christians; 
you will find too much of this abroad, and 
hence it comes to passe that most of their 
religion lies ia polemicks, which is the trade 
we are likely to drive, if God prevent not. 
I need not tell this assembly that every where 
the grealer party is the Orthodozall, and the 
lesser the Hereticks; so once the Arians af- 
flicted the sound Christians, and they in- 
creasing requited it again to the Arians.—I 
wish exceeding well to preaching above 
many things in this world, and wish my 
brethren were not ander these Tithing temp- 
tations.—Let poore people first know there 
is a God, and thenteach them the way ol 
worship.’ 





He was an open enemy of priestcraft, and 
dreaded, above all things, ecclesiastical per- 
secution. He was wont to speak plainly 
upon this subject, as will appear from the 
following curicus passage addressed to the 
Assembly of Divines.—‘ My Reverend and 
Learned brethren, be not offended if I leave 
this caution with you, and let this charity 
begin at home amongst us, for ever beware 
of a spirit of dominatwon, truly it is a spirit of 
Antichrist, and it was the first great quarrel 
the first three hundred years after Christ. 
When Constantine had been bountiful to the 
church at Rome, and after, was as noble to 
that of Byzantium (now Constantinople) a 
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quarrell grew among the two pastors of these 
churches, who should be called Papa! which 
introduced the proverb “ Religion begot 
wealth, and the daughter devoured the moth- 
er.” Remember the old complaints against 
Prelates, and how we filled Parliaments’ 
eares with our out-cries. Let this be often 
with you (my dear brethren) that in all the 
cracks, flaws, and ruines of states, some 
priestly thing or other hath had the princi- 
pall band; minde it in a passage or two; 
Good Jeremy past through all guards, till he 
came to Pushur the Priest; the Nobility, 
Gentry, and others were easily intreated, 
Christ breaks upon the Scribes and Phari- 
sees mainly.’ 

He looked with the deepest disapproba- 
tion upon an intolerant spirit. ‘In all the 
loud cries about differences this toucheth my 
heart, that some men can trample a poor 
saint to the dust, and into the grave (if they 
might) for a Piccadilw, a little distance in an 
opinion.’ 

The following is his advice io the Parlia- 
ment. It seems that, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the orthodox, and the legal re- 
straints under which dissenters suffered, 
heretics were getting to be quite numerous. 
The dominant sect became alarmed, and 
were pressing the government to render 
more severe the laws against heresy. 
‘ Since,’ says Mr. Peters, ‘ you are still buz- 
zed in the ear with a desperate encrease of 
Errour, give ms leave to offer this expedi- 
ent by way of Quere. The wound seems 
to be in the understanding, and the cure 
must lie there. (Under favor) what if some 
convenient place or places in the city were 
set apart two or three times weekly, where 
godly and learned men appointed by your- 
selves, and the Leaders or Heads of those 
Errours (as they are termed) might have 
leave to come, and there, in a brotherly way, 
take and give satisfaction? For as conclaves 
have always been dangerous, so these poor 
erring men cannot have the benefit to ap- 
pear with boldness. And reasonable souls 
may sooner certainly be taught with Reason 
and Scripture, than with cudgels and blowes. 
Tyrannus had a School; and Christ disput- 
ed with the Doctors in their Synagogue. 

Religio docenda est, non coercenda. 
This I am sure, Conviction should go before 
Punishment. The Lord will not burn Sod- 
om, till he see whether the report be true. I 
pray consider it.’ 

I trust that enough has been adduced to 
prove that Mr. Peters was neither a fanatic 
nor a bigot. But after all the question may 
still be asked, how is it possible, if they were 
not founded in truth, that so many and such 
gross charges could have received and re- 
tained for so long atime the general cre- 
dence of the world? I answer that it can 
easily be explained. England was covered 
with a flood of the most scandulous books 
written against him immediately after his 
death. I have described the frontispiece of 
the one written by Dr. Young in my last let- 
ter. Another represented him with a wind- 
mill on his head! another with the devil 
whispering in his ear! and another exhibited 
him trampling on the book of common pray- 
er! No one dared to come forward to de- 
fend his memory, and it would have been 
wonderful indeed if the public mind had not 
been filled with prejudices against him. Mr. 
Peters was accustomed to great plainness of 
speech, as the reader must have perceived 
in the passages of his life and writings which 
I have presented. The natural consequence 
was that he gave offence often and to many. 
The truly liberal doctrines which he incul- 
cated, and the tolerant spirit he manifested 
were suited to make him innumerable ene- 
mies in that bigoted and exclusive age. His 
sentiments respecting ecclesiastical institu- 
tions and government, as they are drawn 
out in the pepper which he was so anxious 
to have the King sign, were of a nature to 
forfeit the sectarian support of the Presbyte- 
rians and Independents, and to bring down 
upon him the wrath and vengeance of the 
restored church as it is established by law. 
He regarded the connexion between the 
King and the church as an abominable 
abuse, and looked upon Archbishops, me- 
tropolitan bishops, and suffragan bishops as 
incumbrances to the church, and as holding 
offices and exercising powers that were de- 
rived from usurpation. Hence the malig- 
nant hostility of Burnet and all others who 
received their Jordly mitres from a temporal 
ruler, and burned with ambition to reach a 
metropolitan chair, or to dwell in the palace 
at Lambeth! But he believed that local 
bishops, called in consequence of venerable 
age or superior attainments by the presbyt- 
ers of a district to preside over and among 
them, occupied an office- which was in 
existence in the primitive church and was 
intended to be transmitted on through all 
succeeding times. Hence the coldness and 
indifference of the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, and their silent consent to all the 
calumnies that have been heaped upon his 
memory! 

But in having been misrepresented thus 
far by the voice of fame, he has participated 
in the same lot which has fallen upon the 
other great and good men of his age and 
principles. ‘The labors of Lingard, of Bro- 
die and of others, are working a thorough 
revolution in public sentiment with respect 
to the events and characters of English his- 
tory. And when justice shall complete her 
work by establishing truth, the name of Mr. 


Peters will become dear to all the lovers of 
genius, freedom, and humanity. 

Many writers have already come forward 
in his favor in England. In America, we 
should be false to our Fathcrs, were we to 
refuse to yield to him our respect and admi- 
ration; for they always loved and honored 
him. Ihere quote the lines which they 
placed beneath his portrait, in an edition of 
his ‘ Legacy’ printed in Boston, A. D. 1717. 


** Lo here, the dictates of the dying man 
“* Mark well his note, who like th’ expiring swan 
** Wisely presaging her aproaching doom 
‘* Sings in soft charms her epicedium 
** Such, such are his ; who was a living lamp 
“* Which though extinguished by a fatal damp ; 
** Yet his last breathings shall, like incense hurled 
** On sacred altars, so perfume the world 
** That the next will admire, and out of doubt 
“* Revere that Torch-light, whieh this age put out.” 
I would here close this my last communi- 
cation by expressing my gratitude for your 
kindness in enabling and my approbation of 
your love of truth ia prompting, me to place 
in the columns of the Register a defence of 
the character of a man, whose example is a 
strong appeal to every minister and every 
Christian in favor of active benevolence, and 
a spirit of toleration, charity, and catholic- 
ism. Yours respectfully, 

C. W. Urnam. 


[For the Christian Registér ] 
THE POMPEIAN. 

It is well known that the famous city of 
Pompeii that is being disinterred in 1829, 
was buried A.D. 79. The first persecution 
of the Christians which took place under 
Nero A. D. 64, produced the usual effect of 
persecution, and only quickened the plant it 
was intended to crush.’ From the following 
account, it seems that this doctrine had 
‘gone thither also.” The writer, after de- 
scribing his residence in the ‘street of tombs,’ 
which must have been then as it 1s now, a 
most delightful spot, with other particulars, 
thus proceeds. 

I was naturally shy and proud and diffi- 
dent; of course I was reserved, and many 
took reserve for coldness, and believed the 
heart to be as cold as Alpine snows, whose 
feelings were deep and intense a¢ the earth’s 
central fires. What mattered it to me? But 
affections so strong cuuld not live without an 
object. I became a husband—a father. 
But as my ties multiplied, and the objects of 
my affection increased, there came along 
With it a sensation of uneasiness whenever I 
gazed on the magnificent family mausoleum 
that stood almost beside my door. Why, 
thought I, should the heart ever love, if that 
love is forever to be wrung by separation? 
Why should our affections become the racks 
to torture us? Why should heart ever be 
bound to heart, when the ties so delightful 
in life, become to the survivor at death, only 
barbed arrows, to be torn out of its quiver- 
ing bleeding core? ‘Trouble not yourself 
about it,’ said a Stoic to me one day, as I 
fell into my wonted train of thought, ‘ thou 
too shalt dic.’ 

‘Thou shalt die.’ There it was—death, 
the fiend that scared peace from me. It 
came—first my wife and one by one my chil- 
dren in rapid succession, and for this death 
—this separation, there was neither remedy 
nor hope. I dreamed not of new ties. I 
stood now in gloomy security, for I stood 
alone. Death met me at every turn, and 
spoke to me from every object—the world 
seemed to me only a vast charnel-house, and 
wherever [I directed my view, the grave 
bounded the prospect. 

‘ Thou shalt die.” Wherever I turned my 
eyes, I read it in characters of ice. Amid 
the warmest pulses of life, and the most bril- 
liant hours of joy, the fatal sentence came, 
freezing and chilling my soul like a blast 
from the tomb. I watched the young birds 
as they warbled their first notes, and stretch- 
ed forth their untried wings for life’s com- 
mencing task. I looked at the budding rose, 
when it first peeped from beneath its green 
covering, kissed into being by the genial 
sun, and seeming to rejoice in its new ex- 
istence, and I thought ‘ How vainly do ye 
pour forth a music that the next winter will 
silence, or exhale your fragrance or put forth 
a beauty that the next hour may be scatter- 
ed! Ye shal) die. Wherever my eye or 
my heart rested, they shrunk withered be- 
fore the fatal truth. It was written on the 
blossoms of Spring, on the Summer’s roses, 
andthe Autumn leaf. Sleep shut it not from 
my eyes. The voice of mirth died on my 
lips; and when my tongue would have given 
utterance to the jest, it died away in the 
sentence ‘ Thou shalt die.’ In vain at the 
banquet did I strive to forget the decree. 
In the brightest cup, I saw ‘death’ written at 
the bottom. I turned in desperate merri- 
ment to one who sat beside me to force the 
hard-wrung jest, but to my wit he was dumb 
—it was a skeleton. I left the feverish 
board, and retired to the garden, that was 
exhaling in all its luxury the odor of a thou- 
sand flowers. Breezes so soft and gentle, that 
they might have been the fanning of a peri’s 
wing, breathed along, just stirring the flow- 
ers, that were spread by thousands over the 
variegated parterre, and loading their breath 
with their fragrance. 1 threw myself on the 
bank of a stream that flowed noisily along; 
—but what is pleasing when the heart is out 
oftune? To others, the soft gale was balm 
—it was the chill breath of the sepulchre 
that came over my brow—and louder than 
the voice of the waters there rung in my ears 
the eternal decree ‘Thou shalt die.’ In 
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vain about the funeral urn, sculptured Bac- 
chanals and dancing satyrs moved in the 
lifeless marble—in vain roses twined around 
it, cheating and seducing the imagination 
with artificial beauties, from the poor ashes 
there. My heart saw too truly through the 
smiling exterior—it was still ‘ death’ within. 

Since life is so short then, said I, if I can- 
not lengthen it by added years, I will by the 
joys I will crowd into it. I will goto Rome. 

Sleep scarcely visited my eyelids till my 
preparations were made, and I found myself 
on my route to Rome. On arriving at the 
Appian forum, we observed a centurion, ac- 
companied by several men, who we were 
told were prisoners, who according to cus- 
tom, were sent up from Jerusalem to Rome 
for trial. My interest was strongly excited 
by one, with a remarkably mild and patient 
expression; and whose venerable counte- 
nance seemed marked rather by toil than 
years. I was told that he was one of thut 
sect, whose tenets, originally propagated by 
a few fishermen of Galilee, had made a pro- 
gress so astonishing, as to accord but little 





with their humble origin. Hitherto I had 

‘ known but little of it. I had heard, indeed, 

that a superstitious sect had sprung up, re- 

markable for a contumacious obstinacy in 

enduring suffering, and for bigotry and in- 
tolerance in its creed;—which claimed for 
itself to be the only and the true religion; 
and not content with enrolling a new deity 
or Olympus, and a new altar in the Panthe- 
on, commanded that all other altars should 
be prostrated, and all other gods overthrown. 
{ gazed with a hundred other idlers at these 
prisoners, but most of al! at this man. I in- 
quired his name. He was called Paul. 
The circumstance soon passed from my mem- 
ory, and would not have been again thought 
of, but for the following incident. As I was 
standing a few days after in the Colosseum 
beside a friend, | began to converse with 
him in that listless and almost mechanical 
manner, in which one is wont, on such oc- 
casions, to support a forced and uninterest- 
ing conversation upon the merits and skill of 
the different gladiators, &c. Our conversa- 
tion was svon interrupted by the renewing 
of the games, in a contest between two glad- 
lators. 

(The writer here proceeds to givo a very faithful 
and minute account of the usual bloody and fatal 
contest between the two gladiators, which resulted 
on this occasion in the death of one of them under the 
most revolting circumstances. He speaks of the eager 
interest of the spectators in the fight, and describes its 
progress and awful termination, in a manner adapted 
to harrow the feelings, and to excite a deep disgust 
and abhorrence of the practice. 

This part of the account, though fitted to awaken 
compassion for the degraded condition of the heathen 
world and to give zest to the beautiful description which 
follows of the cheering influence of Christianity, on 
the mind of one whom it has redeemed from the dark- 
ness and bondage of heathenism-—is, nevertheless, so 
unpleasant in its details, that we have taken the lib 
erty to omit it. He proceeds to say.] 

During the interval [between the termi- 
nation of this fight, and the recommence- 
ment of the games] my friend observed to 
me, ‘ These Christians reprobate this prac- 
tice.’ 

‘ How know you that,’ T inquired? 

* Because’ replied he ‘ I heard them con- 
demned by Paul who is now a prisoner here.’ 
Paul! the name recurred to me like an in- 
distinct dream! ‘ Where did you hear him’ 
I asked? 

‘I went to his lodgings for the purpose, 
as you too may do.’ Idesiredno better. I 
took directions from my friend, and the next 
day proceeded thither to hear him. I found 
as [ supposed, the same venerable counten- 
ance that I had seen at the Appian forum. 
A considerable crowd was collected. He 
arose and began. But his first words fixed 
and chained my attention; for he spoke of a 
resurrection. How my heart leaped within 
me as he proceeded, and demonstrated with 
the most forcible simplicity, the ground of 
the doctrine and its immutable strength! I 
listened with astonishment, which gradually 
yielded to nope and delight. Here then, if 
true, was what my heart had so panted for; 
a promise and a pledge of eternal life. I 
had heretofore considered the supporters of 
this doctrine but as dreaming enthusiasts, 
who had persuaded themselves at last of the 
truth of what they so earnestly desired.-- 
But when I heard the grounds and arguments 
of the doctrine stated in the calm, forcible, 
and dispassionate language of the apostle, 
I felt at once that there was no dreamer 
there, and my reason following my heart, 
bowed beneath the overwhelming weight of 
truth. I became aChristian. 1 was as one 
who after groping a lifetime in subterranean 
caverns, finds himself unexpectedly emerg- 
ed from the chill and sepulchral gloom, into 
the broad, bright, warming light of the noon- 
tide sun. The nightmare that had so long 
weighed down my soul, vanished away.— 
Forms of light and of loveliness, that I had 
long looked back upon in all the bitterness 
of hopelessness, as upon the dreams and il- 
lusions that were, I could now joyfuily hail 
as among the realities that should be. I had 
been as one launched with a few loved be- 
ings, upon a wintry, interminable, and shore- 
less ocean; who had seen one after another, 
the loved ones drop away, hopeless and 
helpless, into the insatiable waters. What 
mattered it to me whither my bark might be 

drifted then? Clouds and darkness and sol- 
itude of soul were every where, and every 
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where the same. There was no cynosure 

tome. Suddenly, as by the word ot an en- 

chanter, my bark was floating over the 

laughing surface of the summer’s sea, with 

a glorious haven before me, on whose 

shores stood those whom the stormy ocean 
had swallowed, beckoning my homeward ap- 
proach. Christianity was all this to me.— 
The world was no longer to my view only 

one vast charnelhouse; for light and joy had 
sprung out of darkness, and life out of death. 

The once freezing, chilling monition that 
was uttered in’ the withering herbage and 
the fading flower no longer declares to me 
‘ Thou too shalt die;’? Lut from the brow of 
decay and of death, is uttered forth in anoth- 
er tone, ‘ Thou shalt live again.’ With the 
weight of many years upon me, I now sit 
placidly by my door, and as the fiery moun- 
tain lifts up its voice, im tones deeper than 
the thunders, and belches forth its burning 
ashes, in a tempest that threatens to bury us 
beneath it, I only gaze the more earnestly 
at the sumptuous tomb beside me, over 
whose door darkness and a cloud once rest- 
ed. I smile with a sense of exultation as I 
gaze upon the sculptured galleys, whose an- 
chor is dropping, and whose sails are furling; 
for I think ‘Your rest is not here. It is 
from here ye are to weigh your anchor for 
another haven and yoo must yet stretch your 
sails upon another sea.’ There is no longer 
a shadow of gloom mingled with the chasten- 
ed and tender regret with which I look back 
to the departed, as I gaze on the funeral 
ura; for I know that a phenix shall spring 
from the ashes within--that ‘ Life—eternal 
life,’ is written over the gates of the grave. 

Dryap. 
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[For the Christian Register. ] 
JOHN v. 26—7. ~ 

‘ As the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given 
to the Son to have life in himself: and hath given him 
authority to execute judgment also, because he is the 
Son of man.’ 

There is great significance and beauty in 
the reason which our Lord here assigns for 
his having authority fromthe Father to be 
the judge of the world. He is often exhib 
ited in the New Testament under this rela- 
tion; and it is expressly declared by St. 
Paul, that God hath appointed a day, in the 
which he will judge the world by that man, 
whom he hath ordained: Now this appoint- 
ment has been interpreted simply as the re- 
ward conferred by the Father on his son for 
the humiliation and sufferings he endured 
as the son of man. In other words, it is said 
that he has been constituted judge of the 
world in recompense of his mediation in its 
behalf. 

_ But the passage, we have cited above, in- 
timates another, and, to us, a far more in- 
teresting consideration. ‘ He, the Father, 
hath given him authority to execute judg- 
ment,’ or, as Campbell translates it, hath 
committed to him even ‘judicial authority,’ 
because he is the Son of man; because, hav- 
ing been partaker of our nature; having felt 
and suffered, and been tempted as a man, he 
perfectly understands our weaknesses, ex- 
posures, and wants; can make all just allow- 
ances for infirmity; and will execute the 
most kind and impartial judgment. 

So that, whether we suppose, (as manv 
passages literally interpreted would seem to 
iinply) that Jesus Christ will judge the world 
in person, or by his ‘teord,’—-by the doctrines, 
und laws of his religion, which he declares 
in another passage (John xii. 48,) shall judge 
us at the last day’—which ever of these 
views we adopt, there remains the same en- 
couragement to the Christian,’ that he hath 
not an high priest, and one to judge him, 
who cannot be touched with the feeling of 
his infirmities, but who was in all points 
tempted, like as we are, yet without sin: in 
whose considerate and perfect justice there- 
fore he may implicitly trust. 





[For the Christian Register. } 
ROMANS xir, 20. 

‘Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him: if he 
thirst, give him drink—for in so doing, thou shalt heap 
coals of fire upon his head.’ 

These words are adopted by the apostle 
from Solomon (Prov. xxv. 21—2) and admit 
of a different and almost opposite interpreta- 
tion. Some have supposed, that the forbear- 
ance and kirdness here inculcated will only 
have the effect of aggravating the sin of the 
offender, by his ingratitude and thence of 
drawing down upon him the severer ver - 
geance of Heaven, asif the apostle had said, 
‘ By thy patience thou shalt engage the wrath 
of God to fall upon him, who will himself 
maintain thy cause: and thou shalt be more 
effectually delivered from his malice, than by 
avenging thyself thou couldest hope te be.’ 


But it seems to us to comport far better 
with the whole spirit of the gospel, which is 
merciful, with the general tenor of the in- 
structions of this apostle, and especially with 
the precept that follows,—‘ Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good’—+to in- 
terpret the words as an exhortation to a com- 
passionate and forgiving temper. And we 
therefore adopt the criticism of Macknight: 
which is this. 

‘ The word head is here put for the whole 
person. A coal of fire is used here ina 
good sense, as it is also in 2 Samuel xiv. 7. 
* They will quench my coal of fire, or they 





will deprive me of my little remaining com- 
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fort. And the metaphor, as adopted hy the 
apostle, is taken from the melting of metals 
by covering the ore with burning coals. Thus 
understood, the meaning will be, ‘ In so do- 
ing thou wilt soften thine enemy, and bring 
him to a good temper: and he will no more 
be able to stand under such conduct than to 
bear on his head burning coals. He will 


rather submit to seek thy friendship, and en- | 
deavor by future kindness to repair the in- | 


jury.’ 

To the same purpose also, Doddridge re- 
marks, ‘ The sense cannot be, as some im- 
agine, “thou shalt consume him, and bring 
God’s judgments upon him:” for that would 
be applying to revenge, which is in the verse 
preceding, most expressly forbidden. It 
must therefore intimate, in how tender a 
manner human nature is affected, quite over- 
come and disarmed, with favors received 
from one, who has been considered as an 
enemy.’ 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY AND 
THE SERAMPORE VERSIONS. 





‘ We fear,’ says a late writer in the Christian | 


Examiner on the subject of associations, ‘ we fear 


forfeited, in a measure, rls claims to the gratitude 


and admiration of the church, by neglecting to se- | 
cure the greatest possible accuracy and fidelity to | 


the new translations, which they have sent forth.’ | 
This fear, we regret to believe, is too well found- | 
ed ; and it involves considerations of deep inter- | 
est to every friend of religion. Besides the ob- | 
jections, which have been repeated for many | 
years in the pages of the Quarterly Review and 
other British publications, to the system oftrans- | 
lation pursued by that society, we perceive by an 
article in a late ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ part of which | 
was furnished us by a correspondent for the 
Register of last week, that there is indeed ground | 
on this point for loud complaint; and that the / 
whole Christian world is concerned in seeking | 
a remedy. The writer, to whom we refer, is a 
clergyman of the Church of England, resident in | 
Bengal and evidently well qualified to judge.— 
Having stated, as our readers may teimember, 
that ‘copies of the Holy Scriptures are circulat- 
ed in India, dignified as such, which swarm 
with every fault cf taste and criticism, shock 
common sense,’ and, whatis a much more seri- | 
ous charge, that some of them are wilfully mis- 
translated and perverted to serve the purposes of a | 
sect (instances of which, as appears by our cor- 
respondent of last week, he adduces) he proceeds | 
to remark particularly upon the Serampore Ver- | 
sions. These, it is well known, have been con- | 
ducted under the direction of the Baptist Mission 
in India, of which the Kev. Drs. Carey, Marsh- 
am and others were the earliest and most active 
agents. Of these, Le then speaks. 


‘ Before concluding, I cannot refrain from re- | 
marking,--without intending the slightest dis- 
respect to the missionaries at Sarampore,—that 
their zeal has neither been tempered nor guided 
by knowledge ; and that their opinions respect- 
ing the proper manner of making translations 
proceed from ®n imperfect education. For, had 
they studied the first principles of philology, and 
acquired a conversancy with two or inore lan- 
guages, or even with their own mother tongue, 
and any Indian dialect, they must have observed, 
that the mere translating from one language into 
another, word for word, without considering 
carefully the ideas actually denoted by each term 
used, and without paying attention to grammar 
and idiom, could never possibly produce a faithful 
or intelligible version.’ [See Asiatic Journul for 


Sept. 1829.] 

These general remakes, which will at once be 
admitted by every one at all competent to judge, 
the writer applies particularly to the late version 
of the Marat’ha New Testament; ‘the slightest 
inspection of which,’ he says, ‘ will expose the 
ignorance and want of skill, of which I complain, 
And I fear, he adds, that were the other versions 
of Sarampore also examined, they would be. 
found to be executed in exactly the same man- 


ner. 

Asa specimen of this Marat’ha version, he 
quotes Ephesians i. 3—7., which the translators, 
through their ignorance, have made absolutely 
unintelligible. But ignorance upon this subject, 
though chargeable with high presumption, is not 
to be named with wilful perversion. And he 
tells us, that throughout this version, ‘the mas- | 
culine plural is invariably substituted for the sin- | 
gular in every reference to God, or Christ. Sev- | 
eral examples of this are given; and he remarks, | 
that though the change,by its ungrammatical con- | 
struction is absolutely unintelligible to the na- 
tives, yet they can perceive that plurality is in- | 
consistent with unity.’ 

We would treat, with all due respect the in- 
tentions and characters of the gentleman en- 
gaged in these transiations, and of the society 
in whose service they are employed. We are 
happy in the belief, that they are sincerely 
devoted to the cause, for which they are labor- 
ing. But that they are wholly incompetent to 
the difficult and laborious work of faithfully 
translating the scriptures—all that we know of 
the defects of their early education, of the manner 
in which they have pursued their labors in India, 
and what we see of the fruits of their labors— 
compel us to assert. It has ever been our opinion, 
—and we are more and confirmed in it, that they 
are not qualified for the work they have under- 
taken; and deferring to another opportunity any 
remarks we might offer upon another point, we 
only now repeat, in the words of the writer al- 
ready quoted, that ‘the British and Foreign Bible 
Society—and we add, any other Bible Society, 
that has sanctioned or circulated such imperfect 
or inaccurate translations has forfeited, in a 
measure, its claims to the gratitude of the 
Church.’ And let it be remembered, that this is 
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that the British and Foreign Bible Society has 
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& question, not of party, or of doubtful disputa- 
.tion, but one, in which Christians of every name, 
who profess to take the Bible for their guide, are 
equally and deeply interested. We shall call the 
attention of our readers again to this subject. 








| BOSTON SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 

This society has been but recently establish- 
ed. The object of the association is to supply a 
deficiency in the present means of education. 


‘From infancy to the age of seventeen,’ it is 
said in a circular issued by the gentlemen who 
formed the society, ‘the means of education pro- 
vided in this city by public munificence and pri- 
vate enterprise are ample. From seventeen to 
the age when young men enter on the more ac- 
tive and responsible duties of their several sta- 
tions sufficient opportunity does not appear to be 
afforded for mental and moral cultivation. 

* At this period of life when the mind is active, 
and the passions urgent, and when the invita- 
tions to profitless amusements are strongest and 
most numerous, it is desirable that means should 
be provided fer furmshing at a cheap rate, and 
in an inviting form, such useful information as 
will not only add tothe general intelligence of 
the young men referred to, but at the same time 
will prepare them to engage more understand- 
ingly, with a deeper interest, and with better 
prospect of success, in the pursuits to which their 
lives ate to be devoted. 

The circular then expresses an opinion that 
the deficiency of such means may be ‘most easily 
and fully supplied by courses of Lectures deliv- 
ered in different parts of the city, under the aus- 
pices of a Society, whose sanction may secure to 
the Lecturers employed, the confidence and re- 
sort of the public. 

‘It is proposed that the first courses of Lectures 
should be given to those who are engaged in 
Trade and Commerce ; and that they should in- 
clude the subjects of Universal Geography and 
Statistics, and of the Moral, Natural, Political, 
and Legal Sciences, so far as they may be con- 
nected with commercial transactions.’ 


It is scarcely necessary for us to say anything 
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ety of observance. There can scarcely be too 
great anxiety to render the hours of Sunday 
agreeable to a child. We would not therefore 
deprive him of all amusement ; we would so vary 
his sports, that they should not be noisy, nor re- 
quire much attention from those who are older. 
We would not compel a little child to go to meet- 
ing, nor to sit in his chair at home like a prison- 
er, nor to commit to memory acertain number of 
hymns or of verses. If the task has been impos- 
ed, and the parental authority involved, obedi- 
ence should be exacted as in any other case, but 
the parent should be led by the unwillingness of 
the pupil to consider whether a continuance of 
such demands may not be injudicious. 

Positive, direct, teaching should not be pursu- 
ed too closely. It is unwise to hold children in 
conversation, or to keep them as silent, but inat- 
tentive listeners, when they are desirous of ac- 
tive employment. It is better to follow than to 
compel their wills in regard to instruction. The 
knowledge on religious subjects which they ob- 
tain in consequence of their own inquiries is more 
useful to them than that which is forced upon 
their minds. Yet we think that the younger 
members of a family should be the subjects of 
special attention on this day. Fathers will nat- 
urally give more of their time to them, than they 
can bestow amidst the usual avocations of the 
week. Let children anticipate pleasant inter- 
course with their parents, and thus let Sunday 
cherish the domestic as well as the religious af- 
fections. 
We ought not to expect the same improvement 
of all children of afamily. This principle, which 
every one acknowlekges to be correctin common 
matters, is often disregarded in attempts to form 
religious character. Variety of treatment may 
be adopted without partiality, and while the same 
views of God and duty should be given to all, the 





of the importance of the objects proposed, or to 
declare that this Society has our hearty wishes 
for its success. The great increase in the num- 


manner of inculcating and impressing them 
must correspond with the peculiar mental consti- 
tution, and even the physical temperament of 








ber of popular lectures within a few years, is cer- 
tainly a gratifying proof of the increasing thirst 
for knowledge in the community. And few are 
now left so obstinate in prejudice as to disbe- 
lieve the powerful and beneficial influence which 
this general diffusion of knowledge has upon the 
moral condition of ail classes. 

Itis but two or three years since tie lectures 
of the Mechanics Institution in this place were 
first commenced. In the approaching winter 
courses of lectures are to be delivered not only 
before this Institution, but before the Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association, and the Society for | 
Diffusing Useful Knowledge, all by gentlemen 
distinguished for their scientific and literary at- 
tainments. 

We find from the advertisement of this Socie- 
ty that their lectures will commence at the Ath- 
enaeuin in the course of the present month, and 
that the following gentlemen will deliver lec- 
tures. 


Hon. Danie, Wesster, President, 
“ Epwarp Everett, 
Dr. Wa.ter CHANNING, 
‘“ Francis LigBer, 
Rev. Atonzo Porter, 
Dr. Jonn Pank, 
‘© Cuanpier Rossiys, 
Hon, Witii1am Svuuivan, 
“ Joun PicKERING. 


The Introductory Lecture by the Hon. Daniel 
Webster, President of the Society, will be deliv- 
ered on or about the 10th of November, of which 
notice will be given. 








CHILDREN ON SUNDAY. 

A correspondent some weeks since proposed 
some inquiries respecting the proper manner of 
occupying the time of children on Sunday. We 
have been repeatedly asked, if some reply would 
not be furnished, and have been waiting in the 
hope that we should receive communications 
from our friends, who could give us the fruits of 
their experience. We now add our request to 
that of the unknown contributor to our columns. 
We solicit from parents and instructers articles 
that will elucidate the whole subject of religious 
education. We consider it one of the highest 
interest, and also one involved in great difficulty. 
How shall children be made recipients of a | 
scriptural and a firm faith? How shall they be 
imbued with the spirit of Christianity? How 


each child, or disgust may be excited where rev- 
ence should be inspired, and pain be produced 
where it is important to establish pleasurable as- 
sociations. 

We throw out these suggestions, familiar as 
they are, to invite more profitable remarks from 
our friends. 





MR. UPHAM’S LETTERS ON THE CHARACTER OF 
HUGH PETERS. 

With this paper is closed the series of letters, 
written by Rev. Mr. Upham, of Salem, in vindi- 
cation of the character of one of his predecessors, 
from the charges of virulence and fanaticism in 
his political career, which by cotemporary and 
other historians, have usually been ascribed to 
him. Our readers must have marked the fulness 
and fidelity of investigation, with which the wri- 
ter of the ‘ Second Century Lecture’ has exam- 
ined and repelled these charges. T'o many, we 
doubt not, they will appear to have been amply 
refuted. And they, who may still prefer to con- 
template the character of Mr. Peters as an ex- 
emplary parent, citizen, and pastor, honorable 
for his private virtues and ministerial usefulness, 
rather than as a politician and statesman,—will 
readily grant, that he has not wanted in his suc- 
cessor an able and devoted advocate. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF MR. LOCKE. 

We refer our readers to the fourth page of this 
day’s Register for some extracts from the letters 
of this great philosopher. That part of his cor- 
respondence, relating to his friend Sir Isaac 
Newton,—of whom also we are happy to per- 
ceive that a biography has recently appeared,— 
cannot fail to be interesting. Indeed, we natur- 
ally take pleasure in any recollections of one, 
who has rendered such signal services, as has 
Locke, to the cause of human knowledge and 
happiness; and ‘whose great merit’—to adopt 
the words of his biographer ‘is that he has 
taught the world to distrust authority ; to think 
and search for themselves;—and to rely upon 
their own common sense, personal experience 
and the uncorrupt oracles of God.’ 











CRITICAL NOTICES. 











Tue Liserar Preacuer, for .Vov. 1829. A 
Sermon on Indolence, by Rev. James Fuint, 





can they be subjected to proper restraint on 
Sunday without producing unhappy associations 
wih the day? What is proper restraint? 

These questions will receive different answers 
from members of the same community, and from | 
worshippers at the same church. Though we have | 
some excellent works on the early culture of the | 
mind, and the formation of character, we need 
both a greater collection of facts, and a deduc- 
tion from them of practical principles. We will 
offer two or three remarks, on the discipline to 
which children should be subjected on Sunday. 

It should be an invariable rule in Christian 
families, that one day in seven is visibly distin- 
guished from ordinary days; not by an ‘atten- 
dance at church, or by a peculiar dress alone, so 
much as by the uniform character of the domes- 
tic arrangements. The household should be qui- 
et, yet busy, free from the excitement and fa- 
tigue of worldly affairs, but free also from hab- | 
its of indolence and sloth. This appearance of | 
regard for the day, created and sustained bya 
true reverence for it, would impress a child be- | 
fore he was capable of receiving direct instruc- | 
tion. He would soon learn tomake a difference 
in his occupations between this and other time, 
and would insensibly acquire the tone of calm 
and pure feeling which was manifested by those 
in whose presence he lived. 

Great care however should be taken to prevent 
associations of gloom and wearisomeness with the 
Lord’s day. It 1s above all other thisge important 
to connect with this period the idea of peculiar 
pleasure. If this is done, the essential good is 





D. D. of Salem, Mass. 

We confess we hare perused this discourse 
with somewhat less of satisfaction, than we are 
accustomed to expect and almost invariably en- 
joy in the productions of this writer. We 
find kere, indeed, many valuable and judicious 
remarks on the sources, nature, tendency, and 
effects of an easily besetting and most dangerous 
sin; on the fallacy of the various excuses alleg- 
ed by the indolent; on the moral degradation 
and spiritual ruin this sin involves, and the duty 
of Christians to be fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord. Aud we hope, that the remarks of the 
preacher on a weighty subject may be attended 
with a salutary effect. Yet we do not discover 
that measure of power and earnestness of per- 
suasion, by which the usual strain of this gentle- 
man’s preaching is characterised: and examples 
of which, we doubt not, his manuscripts might 
abundantly supply. 

We are not unaware of the difficulty of select- 
ing from a mass of manuscripts for a publication 
like that before ug. And in looking over the ser- 
mons of the Liberal Preacher we see instances 
of what is too evident, in works of a similar class 
that they by no means present a fair specimen 
of the usual productions of their author. Men 
are not always competent judges of their own 
works ; or of what may serve most effectually the 
ends of preaching from the press. 

Allowances also must be made for the very na- 
ture and necessity of the plan: yet such is the 
general excellence and utility of the Liberal 
Preacher that we earnestly covet for it the ‘ best 
gifts;’ and the choicest offerings of its friends 





effected, the foundation is laid for future propri- 





and«writers. 


Motives to Industryand Zeal in the Christian 
Ministry, Illustrated and Improved, A Discourse 
preached before the Provincial Meeting of the 
Presbyterian and Unitarian ministers of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. June 18, 1829. By Joun 
James Tartor, A. B. 

By far the best sermons that come to us from 
England, are the productions of Unitarian 
preachers. The one befure us, though not equal 
to some others we have received, is a respectable 
performance, abounding in sentiments of the 
kind we quote. 


‘If, from various causes, there has been any 
deficiency among us in the cultivation of devo- 
tional sentiment ; if, during the last age, which 
Dr. Channing has somewhere characterized as 
an age of innovation as weil as of improvement, 
religion, from the unavoidable influence of the 
times, was make too exclusively an affair of the 
intellect and was not. sufficiently cherished in 
the heart, as the inward source and soul of the 
moral life,—is it not natural that we should at 
length perceive the evil tendency of such a 
course, and that with all our efforts we should 
nut be able immediately to counteract it ?? 

‘Those are not always the best principles, 
which produce the most sudden ané rapid effects. 
The mind may discover error, long before the 
heart and life can be brought under the renovat- 
ing influence of truth.—How often have we 
found individuals sufficiently sagacious to detect 
and ready enough to forsake the perplexities and 
inconsistencies of the orthodox system, and yet 
greatly preferring the intellectual excitement of 
controversy to the serious and patient cultivation 
of the moral and spiritual graces of genuine Uni- 
tarian Christianity.’ 

‘Intellectual convictions are indeed the roots, 
from which religious faith and feeling draw their 
life and nourishment, but it is only in the sweet 
and calm atmosphere of the affections, and fan- 
ned by the breezes of a sanctified imagination, 
that the devotional sentiment thrives with vigor 
and arrays itse!f in all the beauty and the bright- 
ness of a heavenly verdure.’ 

‘ The true unction of the preacher flows from 
the influence of a religious spirit; it does not 
consist in the use of a certain technical phrase- 
ology gathered coldly and mechanically from the 
letter of God’s word—but in the deep and in- 
dwelling feeling of an ever-present Deity, and 
of a world unseen, and of the comfort and bliss 





the sake of a book, the point is not gained 
Until they learn their lessons for the sake 
of the pleasure they feel either in the act of 
studying them and the consequent pleasure 
of success—for pleasure always in the nat- 
ural course of things does follow success—or 
the pleasure they feel in hearing their jn. 
structer comment and explain upon the Jes. 
son—until this happens, little, very little, is 
accomplished. 

In thesnext place, it is said the faculty of 
memory appears the most prominent in little 
children, as if the Author of nature intended 
that faculty should, in the morning of life, 
receive particular attention. How often are 
we told that children have wonderfully re- 
tentive memories. So are all their faculties 
bright and forward as well as memory. The 
reason why we mistake on this subject is, 
that such has been our ignorance of human 
nature hitherto, that ‘not knowing how to 
adapt our language in the voice of instruc- 
tion to the capacities of little childrea, we 
have supposed them less capable of receiy- 
ing ideas than words: hence instead of ideas 
or things, we have been in the practice of 
filling their heads with words. And finding 
them extremely tenacious of words, to com- 
mit to memory has become the practice of 
the schools. 

The faculty of attention is first developed 
in young children. They begin to examine 
objects and notice their sensible properties, 
as soon almost as they behold the light. If 
this disposition be duly cultivated and pre- 
served it will, in all children be the predom- 
inating faculty-—and this faculty in an emi- 
nent degree, constitutes in part what is com- 
monly denominated genius. Soon as a child 
has begun to attend to objects the faculties 
of memory, association, comparison, &c. may 
be cultivated. The proper and simultanue- 
ous developement of all the faculties and 
powers of beings—physical, intellectual, and 
moral is the sum and essence of good educa- 
tion. 

We hope the time is not far distant when 
views like these will become general. The 
practice of loading the memories of sabbath 








of a Christian course ;—in the earnest, penetrat- 
ing, and contagious pleading of a holy and affec- 
tionate heart to win souls to God and guide 
them into the paths of pleasantness and peace.’ 

‘ Every brother, every husband, every parent, 
every master of a family— has the means—and 
ought to have the inclination, to promote the 
work of the christian ministry among men: and 
never will religion flourish—never will ministers 
find the soil duly prepared to receive the good 
seed of their instructions—never perhaps will 
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| encouragement and co-operation of their lay- 


! ciples.’ 


ministers themselves be made sensible of the ex- 
tent, importance, and efficacy of their labors— 
till they are more roused and stimulated by the 


brethren ; till the stream of piety is more freely 
replenished from private and domestic sources; 
till children and servants are better prepared at 
home for protiting by the services of the sanctu- 
ary; till the permanent foundations of human 
improvement and happiness are laid more deeply 
and more firmly in the early and habitual incul- 
cation of the strongest moral and religious prin- 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 











{For the Christian Register. } 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


The benefits of sabbath schools are not 
confined tu the present generation. Were 
this the fact, abundant reason would exist 
for their continuance. But without any claim 
to the gift of prophecy it is plainly evident 
that the character of millions—if not of mil- 
lions of generations--will be affected more 
or less, not merely through time, but even 
through eternity, by sabbath schools. On 
them depend the continuance of our civil, 
literary and religious institutions. Nothing 
can at any rate save a republican govern- 
ment like the U. States, from going into 
speedy dissolution, but a moral and religious 
influence infused early into the young mind. 

But it is needless to dwell on the import- 
ance of sabbath schools. Let us consider 
the object of an individual school—consider- 
ed independently of others. 

This object should be the study ofthe Bi- 
ble. There can be no objection to the study 
of other books, but this affords such a fund 
of excellent instruction that, until years have 
passed, no individual school will need to re- 
sort to any other. The histories of the Old, 
and the parables and histories, as well as 
doctrines of the New Testament are rich in 
instruction to all intelligent beings. 

But what method of study should be adopt- 
ed? Should not the scholar—the very young 
scholar at least—commit to memory? Not 
at all. It has been customary for sabbath 
school instructers to require their pupils to 
commit a certain number of verses to mem- 
ory; and some have gone so far as to require 
them to commit to memory as many as they 
can. Often has the scholar been praised 
and rewarded for committing to memory a 
very great number of verses from scripture, 
hymns, &c. and it is not uncommon to insert 
such supposed excellence in the public pa- 
pers. Now all- this is manifestly wrong. 
First, it appeals to emulation. Second, it 
makes the memory shoot out extravagantly, 
to the neglect and even positive injury of the 
other faculties, and thirdly, were this not the 
case, it is a waste of time. Sabbath schools 
conducted on such principles may appear to 
produce a little good for a time; but they 
will manifestly, in the end, be worse than 
nothing. 

It will be said, emulation in our best 
schools is given up. So it is in part. Still 
it exists in another shape, that of rewarding 
by means of a library. Ido not object to 
sabbath school libraries--or more properly, 
to libraries for sabbath school children. On 
the contrary I rejoice that they have been 
instituted, and had rather emulation should 
be retained under this form than any other; 
especially if the right to draw a book be 
general, so that no scholar who attends the 








school shall he debarred in any instance. 
Still so long as children get their lessons for 





school children with that which they do not 
understand—-with words to which they have 
not affixed clear and definite ideas—it is 
humbly hoped, will ere long, give way to 
more effective and rational management. 
W. 





[For the Christian Register.] 
ON BROODING OVER INJURIES. 


There are those who never will suffer an 
injury to pass away from their remembrance. 
They are continually brooding over it in 
secret, aggravating it with a thousand imag- 
inary circumstances, and preventing time 
from healing it, by tearing open the wound 
it inflicts, and causing it to rankle and fester 
anew. The anger which a sense of injury 
caused, burns fiercely against him who gave 
it, and is quickened bs every fresh remem- 
brance. Soon every little error and infirm- 
ity that belongs to him is magnified beyond 
bounds; nothing avpears in his character 
but malice and wickedness; and thus the 
feelings of resentment, which perhaps a tri- 
fling injury first excited, and which a moment 
of reflection might at first have hushed, are 
converted into rancorous and inextinguisha- 
blehate. This is a temper with which some 
are made miserable; and its remedy is found 
only in a proper control of the imagination 
and thoughts. To such persons I would 
say—Suffer not your mind to dwell on little 
injuries, but strive to forget them whenever 
they are received. When the thought of 
them enters, do not suffer your imagination 
to hover over it; dismiss it at once by effort 
from the mind and turn your thoughts to 
subjects which will compose you to meek- 
ness and forgiveness. At such times re- 
member your own need of forgiveness from 
others and from God; remember the petition 
you offer that yourself may be pardoned on- 
ly in proportion as you shew mercy to oth- 
ers; and think how soon all the injuries of 
this world will be over, and you and your 
enemy will sleep together in the dust. 

N.C. S. 











OBITUARY. 








JOHN COFFIN JONES. 


[We gave, in our last, a short obituary notice of 
Mr. Jones, from the Palladium of Friday. The follow- 
ing more full and particular account of his life and 
character is taken from the Daily Advertiser of the 3d 
inst. J 

The excellent character of the late Hon. 
John Coffin Jones, claims a respectful trib- 
ute from us, and we lament that our imper- 
fect knowledge of his early life prevents us 
from giving that ample notice that his mem- 
ory deserves. But the man who has died 
full of years, and of honors, requires no eu- 
logy. The record of his long and good life 
is treasured in the hearts of those who knew 
him, and it will remain there imperishable, 
so long as they exist. 

Mr. Jones was a native of this city—and 
was graduated at Harvard in the year 1768, 
at an early age. He afterwards commenced 
his commercial career with Mr. Lee, a dis- 
tinguished merchant, with whom he became 
subsequently connected in business. His 
constant industry, correct judgment, and 
above all his strict honor, soon enabled him 
to amass a handsome fortune, and secured 
to him that love and esteem of his fellow 
men which he maintained during life. 

He already had become eminent at the 
period when our revolutionary struggle com- 
menced, and contributed largely by his influ- 
ence and exertions, to advance the noble 
cause. He subsequently became a member 
of the State Senate, in which capacity he 
served several years, and (as we have been 
assured by a gentleman familiar with the 
politics of those days) was ever one of the 
most efficient members of that body. He 
was also the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentives, and subsequently one of the 
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Commissioners from the other States at An- 


napolis, to consult for the general good, and | 
a member of the Convention for the adop- | 


tion of the Constitution of the United States. 

He was emphatically the honest and up- 
right man, discriminating in judgment, liber- 
al in principle, courteous to the stranger and 
cordial to his friend. He was the indepen- 
dent man who would continue to support, 
‘through evil and through good report,’ the 
friend whom he believed to be igured, al- 
though all the world were arrayeU: against 
him. He was the warm hearted and gener- 
ous philanthropist who never turned a deaf 
or reluctant ear to the story of another’s dis- 
tress. He was the honest and disinterested 
merchant who would rather suffer himself 
than injure an unfortunate brother. His 
was not the selfish and contracted heart that 
rejoiced only in its own success, but the in- 
terests of others became identified with his 
own. He was the kind and faithful husband 
through all the fortunes and vexations of 
life: the fond and affectionate father, whose 
heart was bound up in the affections of his 
children. They came to him for counsel 
and assistance as to a familiar friend, and 
he imparted both with the cheerfulness and 
affability of a brother, rather than with the 
too frequent dignity of the parent. In health 
or in sickness, in prosperous or in adverse 
situation, he was ever the same faithful and 
unchanging protector to them, the solicitous 
sweetener of every allotment. 

He regarded not merely the claims of oth- 
ers, but also their wants and necessities. 
A tide of pure benevolence flowed from his 
bosom that nourished and refreshed all 
around him. He possessed not the negative 
virtue that carefully avoids the infliction of 
pain, and is content, but the noble and posi- 
tive virtue that confers a real and substantial 
good on all with whom it has to do. 

We have listened with the respectful def- 
erence that youth yields to age and wisdom, 
to his instructive and agreeable conversa- 
tion, to the varied history of his own life, its 
early struggles, and its after success, and 
always felt that the recital made us both 
wiser and better. We beheld a living and 
eminent example of the happiness and honor 
that crowns the declining years of that man, 
whose early life was always regulated by 
lofty principles and just motives. It was as 
impossible that such rectitude and industry 
should be unrewarded by a fruitful recom- 
pense, as that the kindness and benevolence 
of his excellent heart should fail to recom- 
mend him to the stranger or endear him to 
his friend. 

We look around upon the circle of our 
youthful friends and are unable to discover 
a more buoyant spirit, a heart so overflowing 
with gaiety and good humor as that of the 
revered friend whose loss we now deplore. 

He delighted to put aside the dignity and 
severity of the aged and learned man, and 
participate with an unconstrained exhilira- 
tion in the sports and pleasantries of his 
youthful friends. He had accumulated dur- 
ing many years of accurate and curious ob- 
servation a valuable store of facts and anec- 
dotes, and from these he was always happy 
to furnish instruction and amusement. We 
respected the experience and wisdom that 
instructed us, and admired and loved the 
good humor that condescended to amuse. 

But his long life has now reached its close, 
and we shall no more, for ever, meet him in 
the crowded walks, nor in the quiet, fireside 
meetings of life. He died in the hope of a 
blissful immortality, and in peace with all 
the world,—‘ like one who wraps the drap- 
ery of his couch about him and lies down to 
pleasant dreams.’ M. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 








New Churches. New places of worship have 
rapidly increased in this country, and particular- 
ly in the New Eng!and states, within a few years 
past. This has also been the case in Engiand. 
We are told by the Christian Observer, that eight 
were building in the single city of Bristol, (popu- 
lation about 100,000) and that five others are 
building in the vicinity. It is probably true that 
in England the places of public worship are 
not sufficient for the accommodation of that part 
of the population who could conveniently attend. 
But in the New England states the case is other- 
wise. There are undoubtedly some exceptions ; 
but, as a whole, the number of edifices for wor- 
ship far exceeds the wants of the people. The 
average attendance, in churches in the country | 
of all denominations, is probably not more than 
one third the number that might be conveniently 
seated. And if all who could conveniently do it, 
should regularly attend worship, we believe there 
would still be room for as many more. 

We would indeed commend, rather than dis- 
courage, a disposition to erect neat and commo- 
dious churches, provided it be done through zeal 
for the Lord ;—and not,—as there is reason to 
fear has been too often the case,—-through party 
rivalry and strife. It 1s but a poor proof of true 
Christian zeal, to build churches, without provid- 
ing the regular miiistrations of religion. Such 
works, however they may gratify our sectarian 
prejudices or our pride, are monuments of our 
shame. 





Slave Trade. It will stand forever as a monu- 
ment to the glory of England and the U. S. of 
America, that they have exerted a leading influ- 
ence in the benevolent work of abolishing the 
Slave Trade. In the formation of treaties with 
powers who tolerated this trafic, it has been re- 
quired that a period be fixed beyond which it 
should be piracy to exercise it. By thé last 
treaty between Great Britain and Brazil, it was 
agreed by Brazil, that her subjects should not 
carry on the slave trade on the coast of Africa, 
in any manner, or on any pretext whatever, after 
the 18th of October 1829. Near the expiration 
of the period in which the traffic was allowed, it 
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was carried on with increased activity. In 1820 
the number of slaves imported into Rio Janeiro 
was about 15,000. During tie four last years it 
has averaged more than twice that number. 
During the year 1828 the number brought to that 
port was upwards of 43,000, and during the three 
first months of 1829 the importation was at the 
rate of 52,000 a year It is estimated that of the 
slaves destined to the single port of Rio Janeiro, 
during the last nine years, 175,000 have died 
on their passage! ! 





Roman Catholics. We published, in the Reg- 
ister of the 17th ult. a paragraph from the Epis- 
copal Watchman, of Hartford, entitled ‘ Roman 
Catholic Persecution,’ in which it was stated, 
that persecution of the Protestants [meaning Ro- 
man Catholic persecution] had been renewed in 
Switzerland. The ‘Catholic Press,’ published 
also at Hantford, demies the correctness of the 
statement, and asserts that it was Protestant per- 
secution. In proof he adduces a quotation from 
‘L’amee de la Religion.’ Paris, May, 1829, in 
which an account 1s given of a quarrel among the 
Protestants, on account of some religious prac- 
tices which resulted in the imprisonment of the 
individual before referred to. 





Society for propagating the Gospel. A stated 
meeting of the Society for propagating the Gos- 
among the Indians and others in North America, 
was held in this city on Thursdsy, and a dis- 
course delived before them in the church in 
Chancy Place, by Rev. Dr. Wisner. ‘This isthe 
oldest Missionary Society inthe state. The few 
remaining Iudians among us receive religious 
instruction through the aid of this Society. They 
are principally on Martha’s Vinyard and Nan- 
tucket, and in the state of Rhode-Island. 





Consecration. Wednesday the Ith inst. is 
appointed for the consecration of the new ‘ Trin- 
ity Church,’ just completed, in Summer-street, in 
this city. The service of consecration will be 
performed by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Griswold. — 
The Sermon will be preached by the Rev. Dr- 
Gardner, the Rector ofthe church. The servic- 
es will commence at 10 o’ciock, A. M. 


Thanksgiving. The day appointed for 
Thanksgiving in Vermont and Maine is the 26th 
of November. We have before mentioned that 
the Governors of Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and Connecticut had appointed the same day. 








Dedication. The Unitarian Meeting House in 
thistown will be dedicated on Wednesday, the 
llth inst. Services to commence at the usual 
hour. This edifice has just been finished, and is 
a beautiful specimen of architecture, that reflects 
great credit upon the projectors and buildere. It 
ig probably not surpassed by any thing of the 
kind in the State.—Coneord (VV. H.) Patriot. 


Scotch Church. The London Atlas states that 
the university commissioners have come to the 
resolution of recommending that the original con- 
fession of faith of the Church of Scotland, drawn 
up by John Knox and his cotemporary reformers, 
should be substituted for the present Westmins- 
ter confession, as the religious test to be in fu- 
ture subscribed by the professors in the univer- 
sities of Scotland. Cour. 








The First Congregationalist Society, in Bruns- 
wick, Me. have invited the Rev. George E. Ad- 
ats, Professor of Biblical Literature and Sacred 
Rhetoric, in the Theological Seminary at Ban- 
gor, to settle with them in the gospel ministrs. 

Argus. 








SUMMARY. 








American Antiquarian Society. The annual meet- 
ing of this scciety was held in Boston on the 23rd ult. 
It appears by the Libarian’s Report that since the 
last annual meeting the Library of the society has re- 
ceived large additions. The donations in books and 
tracts of various descriptions are estimated to exceed 
the sum of $500. A complete set of the publications 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, up to 1828 
has been presented by that Society. A large collec- 
tion of newspapers has been received from Stephen 
Salsbury Esq. which will furnish valuable materials 
for the future historian. Upwards of one hundred vol- 
umes of miscellaneous works have also been received 
from Isaiah Thomas Esq., President of the Society. 

The Cabinet of the Society has also been enriched, 
during the gear, by valuable donations. These con- 
sist of Indian instruments of the chase and of war; and 
also of a variety of ancient silver and copper coins. 
The number of volumesin the Library exceeds eight 
thousand. 

Physiciaus and Surgeons. It is gratifying to learn 
that energetic measures have been adopted and are now 
in operation in New York state, for the prevention of 
the evils of quackery. A law has been passed requir- 
ing every physician and surgeon in each county of the 
State, to become a member of the County Medicat So- 
ciety, within sixty days after a written notice requir- 
ing it, shall have been served upon him. In case of 
failure to comply with the requisition, he not only for- 
feits his licence, but subjects himself to fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the court, if he prac- 
tises his profession ; and he is also incapacitated to col- 
lect his bills. 

We earnestly hope that similar measures will be 
adopted in other states. In our own state, where 
quackery might be expected, as much as anywhere, to 
meet neglect and rebuke, we find many lamentable 
instances of its fatal exercise. And we have reason to 
believe that this will continue to be the case, till pre- 
vented by the kind interference of the civil authority. 
There will probably always be among us ignorant and 
prejudiced persons who may be imposed upon, as well 
as unprincipled ones who will be ready to take advan- 
tage uf this ignorance. So long then, as the enlight- 
ened and well-principled have the authority in their 
hands, let them exercise it for the protection of the 
simple and uneducated, against the recklessness and 
presumption of unprincipled pretenders. 


Insolvency. It appears by a paragraph in the Salem 
Gazette that ‘ by a recent act of the New York Legis- 
lature, it will not be lawful in that state after the first 
day of January ensuing, for any insolvent debtor, un- 
der the ‘‘ twa thirds’’ insolvent act, to give a prefer- 
ence to endorsers, or other creditors for money lent: 
but all creditors are to be placed upon the same foot- 
ing. Any insolvent who shall act contrary to this pro- 
vision, will not be entitled to a discharge, under the 
act above mentioned. 








Péter Parley’s Geography, for children. A little 

work with this title, having nine maps and seventy- 

| five engraving is just published at Hartford, and is 

now for sale in this city. From a hasty glance we are 

disposed to believe it will prove a very instructive, 

useful and pleasant book for children. We propose to 
say more ot it on a future occasion. 


The Storm. Considerable injury has been sustained 
by the wharves and shipping in most of our seaports, 
by the late storm. It appears to have raged with great 
violence at New York and in the Sound, where it is 
said to have commenced 24 hours sooner than it did 
on this side the Cape. 


The papers state that the Mayor has directed an in- 
quiry into a reported mis-use of Engine Houses. It is 
said fires were necessary in the Houses last Sabbath, 
to dry the hose, In No. 5, the fire had been extin- 
guished in the stove; and that which caused the alarm 
burst from a closet into which none had been oo 

all. 


Free Schools. On Wednesday last the annual ex- 
amination of the Female Public Schools took place be- 
fore the School Committee. We learn from a gentle- 
man of the Committee, that the examinations were 
very satisfactory, and gave evidences of unusual im- 
provement in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
and Geography. The schools were all well filled with 
pupils, and the number of ladies and gentlemen spec- 
tators was very great. Cent. 


Liberal Education. A list of the principal colleges 
in the United States, and the number of students in 
each, together with the state in which they reside is 
given in the April number of the Quarterly Register, 
as follows ;— 


States. Students. Slates. Students. 
Maine, 126 Dis. of Colombia, 2I 
N. Hampshire, 110 Virginia, 401 
Vermont, 135 N. Carolina, 88 
Massachusetts, 449 8. Carolina, 196 
Rhode Island, 83 Georgia, 100 
Connecticut, 191 Alabama, 31 
New York, ~ 540 Mississippi, 23 
New Jersey, 96 Louisiana, 12 
Pennsylvania, 810 Kentucky, 141 
Delaware, 7 Ohio, 148 
Maryland, 171 Tennessee, 75 

United States, 3,400 


By a comparison of this with the estimated popula- 
tion of the several states for 1830, the New York Ob- 
server has prepared a table showing the following re- 
sults. 

* In New England there is, on an average, 1 student 
in College tor every 2000 inhabitants ; in the middle 
States, 1 for 4000; and in the States south and west 
of Pennsylvania, 1 for 6000. 

Massachusetts has leas than one-twentieth part of 
the population of the United States, and yet of the 
College students, one in seven are her sons—three 
times her fair proportion !’ 


The publication of the Massachusetts Daily Journal 
has been discontinued. The publication of the semi- 
weekly and weekly paper will be cuntinued. 


Worcester County Libraries. A public meeting 
has been notified to be held in Worcester on the 10th 
of December for the purpose of udopting measures for 
establishing a County Library, to be composed of val- 
uable books in science and literature, for the use of all 
who shall become subscribers. A commtttee compos- 
ed of the following gentlemen, has already heen ap- 
peinted to make inquiries or the subject, and to re- 
port at the proposed meeting. Rev. John Nelson, Rev. 
Alonzo Hill, Rev. Joseph Allen, Rejoice Newton, 
Isaac Goodwin, Joseph Willard and Ira Barton, Esqs- 


The Worcester County Lyceum elected it officers 
for the year on Wednesday last week. Hon. John 
Davis was chosen President. An address was deliv- 
ered by Mr. E. Washburn. Arrangements were com- 
menced for procuring Town Maps. Pail. 


The Litchfield Woollen Manufactory in Connecticut 
with the machinery belonging to the establishment, 
which was sold a few years since for $70,000, was re- 
soid on Wednesday last, at public auction for $5700. 

Courier. 


American trade to the Baltic. It appears by the 
latest Sound List, received, that the whole number of 
American vessels which passed Elsineur, from March 
25th to September 6th, inclusive, is 82, viz. 57 for St. 
Petersburg, 16 for Stockholm, 4 for Copenhagen, 3 for 
Stettia, 1 for Pillau, and 1 for Riga; of which 45 be- 
longed to Boston, 11 to Salem, 8 to New York, 3 to 
Portland, 2 to Newburyport, 2 to Portsmouth, 2 to 
Bristol, 2 to Philadelphia, 2 to Plymouth, 1 to Hallow- 
ell, 1 to Providence, 1 to Warren, 1 to Baltimore, and 
1 to Kennebunk. 


Militia. A bill has been passed by the Legislature 
of Vermont to be engrossed, to have but one training 
in the year, and that by companies. Pall. 


Rhode Island. At the late session of the Legisla- 
ture of this State, it was proposed to abolish regiment- 
al trainings and to provide for one company training 
a year. he proposition was so well received, that, 
in all probability, it will, at the next session, become 
alaw. Vermont has a law to this effect, and Dela- 
ware has abolished her militia system altogether. A 
similar course will, it is supposed, be adopted in other 
States. Pall. 


Farmers’ und Mechanics’ Bank, Pawtucket. The 
commissioners appointed by the Legislature of Rhode 
Island to investigate the concerns of this institution, 
have reported a statement of its responsibilities and 
means of payment. They are of opinion that, under 
present prospects, the Bank will eventually pay its re- 
sponsibilities and leave something for the stockholders, 
the amount of which will depend upon circumstances 
beyond their control. Cour. 


A writer in the New York Morning Herald estimates 
that the farmers of the United States supply tne manu- 
facturers 

With wool to the amount of 3,000,000 per ann. 

With grain 2,500,000 

With meat 6,000,000 

With corn, rye, butter, eggs, 
and vegetables, 

With teazles, wood, fuel, and 
timber, 1,500,000 

With cotton wool, 6,000,000 

With indigo and other articles, 150,000 


Total, 21,650,000 


Encourageing Fact. A gentleman who has most 
of the time, been travelling since April last, in the 
Western counties of New York, and whose business 
has led him to call upon, and do business with, a great 
number of persons, informs us that during the whole 
time, he has not been offered ardent spirits but in 
three instances. Roch, Obs 


The Virginia Convention. The debate, in this 
able and enlightened body continues with increasing 
spirit. The public, will, we hope, soon be gratified 
with speeches from Messrs. Marshall, Madison, and 
Monroe. The Richmond Enquirer says that ‘ the de- 
bate has hitherto been distinguished by great ppwer, 
aud that it seems to increase in interest as it approach- 
es the denouement.’ 

The annual commencement of the University of 
Nashville was celebrated on the 7th ult. Number of 
graduates, 7. The degree of A. M. was conferred on 
six alumni, and honorary on two individuals. 

New Orleans papers to Oct. 7, state the sickness 
had abated in the city, but was raging in the towns on 
the river nearly all the way up to Natchez, with the 
exception of St. Jacques and one or two other parish- 
es, which still remain healthy. In Lafourche, particu- 


larly Donaldson, its ravages are very fatal. The oldest 
inhabitants inform us that their recollections furnish no 


2,500,000 








parallel to the present autumn. 


Spanish Invasion. It is reported and is generally 
credited that a body of Spanish troops from Manilla 
has effected a landing on the Western coast of Mexico. 
The number is believed to be small, and that their ob- 
ject was merely to divert the attention of the Mexicans 
fiom Tampico, the place against which the recent expe- 
dition was disected. Efficient measures had been tak- 
en by govetnment to repulse them. 


Affairs of the East. The Boston Daily Advertiser 
of the 8rd inst. gives, by permission, the following ex- 
tract of a letter, dated Sept. 29th, recently received in 
this city, from a gentleman in London. 


‘ We are daily expecting to hear that matters have 
been arranged in the East. The question is probably 
no longer between Turkey and Russia, the former hav- 
ing no force to oppose to the latter—and which has 
thrown the whole settlement into the hands of the Am- 
bassadors of England, France and Austria. It may 
therefore take some time to adjust those important in- 
terests, which include the affairs of Greece. Until the 
business is finally adjusted, we shall be troubled with 
all sorts of rumors, to serve the interests of stock job- 
bers, but I feel no fear of war.’ 


Bank of England. At a meeting of the Proprie- 
tors of the Bank of England, on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, a semi-annual dividend, of four per cent, was de~ 
clared. An attempt was made by some of the Pro- 
prietors to.obtain a vote fora statement of the affairs 
of the Bunk. The chairman and others objected to 
any such disclosure, as likely to be injurious, and con- 
trary to the usages of the Company for a hundred and 
twenty years. The chairman, in answer to a question 
put to him, stated the total amount of notes in circula- 
tion to be 18,770,0001. Nat. Jour. 


Communication with India. It is stated that ar- 
rangements are now making for establishing a commu- 
nication with India, through Egypt by steam vessels. 
The voyage trom Dublin to Bordeaux was regularly 
performed Ly a steam vessel, at the rate of ten miles 
an hour. Now, if this rate could constently be main- 
tained, the voyage to India, which occupies on an 
average, four months, at present, could be performed, 
with the aid of steam, in thirty days. To Lisbon 4 
days, Malta 5, Alexandria 6, by land across the Desert 
to Suez 2, Bombay 14. 





NOTICE. 

(3? To Subscribers. Our subscribers in 
Maine, are hereby informed that from this date 
we have no travelling agent in that State who is 
authorised to receive subscriptions for the Reg- 
ister. We have at present, no agent in that 
State, but Mr. Kilby of Eastport, to whom sub- 
scribers in that place and the vicinity are re- 
quested to make payment. 

We take this occasion to renew our request to 
delinquent subscribers generally, to forward their 
subscriptions, either by such private opportuni- 











ties as are frequently offered, or by mail. What- 
ever amount is sent, whether more or less than 
the exact sum due, shall be carefully credited, 
and receipts returned. The 10 per cent whieh 
we pay to travelling agents for collecting, can be 
ill afforded by a work published at so small a 
profit as ours. And, unfortunately, this is the 
least of the losses we not unfrequently sustain 
from such agencies. 

All persons indebted for the Register are re- 
quested on reading this notice,to lay down the pa- 
per five minutes,and “ think of the Printer.” We 
have sufficient confidence in the sense of justice 
and kind feelings of all our subscribers, to believe 
that the result would be, that He would soon be 
relieved from much perplexity and discourage- 
ment in devising ‘‘ ways and means” to serve 


them week!y with a new sheet. 
CPE SS NE ET EIT Ld ee TR 


MARRIAGES. 














In Charlestown, Mr. Increase Sumner Wheeler, of 
Framingham, to Miss Elizabeth Ann Morse, daughter 
of Hon. Timothy Walker. 

In Ipswich, Mr. Isaac C. Kendall, of New York, to 
Miss K.lizabeth Rogers. 

In Abington, Rev. Wm. Shed to Miss Mary Howe. 

In Duxbury, Mr. C. J. F. Binney, of Boston, to Miss 
Clarissa, daughter of Deacon George Loring. 

In Walpole, Mass. on the 18th ult. Mr. Warren 
oe of Walpole, to Miss Milla Wallace, of Wren- 
tham. ‘ 

In Wiscasset, Rev. E. Beecher, of Boston to Miss 
Isabella P. Jones, of W.; Doctor Philip E. Theobald 
to Mrs. Eliza L. Wood. : 

In New York, Mr. Benjamin M. H. Earle, of Bos- 
tun, to Miss Elizabeth Albin, of Norwalk. 











DEATHS. 





In this city, on Sunday evening last, of the croup 
Melville, son of Rev. Howard Malcom, aged 2 years. 

In Dedham, on Wednesday evening last, Miss Sarah 
Whiting, daughter of Mr. Isaac W. aged 20. 

{n Walpole, on the 30th ult. Mr. George Hodges 
aged 26. 

In Edgarton, on the 6th ult. Mrs. Abigail, wife of 
William Jernegan, Esq. and daughter of Nathan May- 
hew, son of the Rev. Zechariah Mayhew, in the 66th 
year of her age. Mrs. Jernegan was the mother of 
twelve children, nine of whom are now living. At her 
desth she left thirty-five grandchildren, and three 
great grandchildren. 

For eight years previous to her death she was af- 
flicted with the dropsy, and for more than three years 


| was obliged to have watchers, during which time her 


' friends daily expected her death. 


As a wife she was all that an affectionate husband 
could wish. Asa mother she performed all the du- 


| ties of her station with that kindness and fidelity 


which embalms her memory in the hearts of her chil- 
dren. In every relation of life she sustained an amia- 
ble and interesting character. During her affiction she 
received and enjoyed the divine consolations of the 
religion of Christ. Relieved from the pain and suffer. 


| ings incident to this life, she has left us ground of hope 





that she is enjoying the rest promised to those that die 
in the Lord. [ Communicated. 

In Shields, (Eng.) Mr. Abraham Low, of Glouces- 
ter, 2d office: of ship Chariot, aged 37. 








ANTEDILUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


THIS day published by Munroe & FRawcis, 
‘ Antediluvian Antiquities,’ translated by an American 
Traveller inthe East. Vol.1. Price one dollar. 


Advertisement by the -Iuthor. 

‘The Translator, renouncing all remuneration for 
his labor, for the use of a large sum of money advanced 
for the publication, and for his personal expenses, au- 
thorizes Messrs. Munroe & Francis to distribute the 
entire profits of the sale among “ Dorcas Societies and 
other charities” which are superintended by ladies, in 
Boston and its vicinity, as a mite for the relief of the 
poor from the ‘three Giants, Winter, Old Age, and 
Poverty.” 

‘It is is intended that the second volume shall be 
published on the next ‘* May-day of the Muses.” It 
is postponed till next spring, that it may be embellished 
with beautiful engravings of antediluvian scenery. 
Two volumes of this work, and one of “ Vicissitudes 
of Life, Letters, and the Age,” may appear, if called 
for by the public voice, in all the year 1830. 

‘Should the name of the author become public, 
these works will be suspended. But the confidence 
of the “« Translator’’ of the one, and the ‘*‘ Author” of 
the other, in the honor and the caution of his classical 
friends, equal if possible to bis respect and esteem for 
them, remains unabated.’ Nov. 7. 
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THE 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


AND 
“ GENERAL REVIEW. 
New Srxirs—No. V. For Nov. 1829. 
JUST published by Gray & Bowen, corner of 
Weellagae and School-streets. 
cs CONTENTS. 
Art. I.© Justin Martyr . 
Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of Jus- 
tin Martyr. By John, Bishop of Lincoln. 
Art. I]. Police and crimes of London 
A Treatise on the Police and Crimes of the Metrop- 


zv Olis. By the Editor of The ‘ Cabinet Lawyer,’ 
© &e. &e. 
Art. 111. Application of Science to the Arts 


Elements of Technology, taken chiefly from a 
Course of Lectures delivered at Cambridge, on 
the Application of the Sciences to the Useful 
Arts. By Jacob Bigelow, M. D., Professor of 
Materia Medica, and late Rumford Professor in 
Harvard University. 

Art. FV. Greatness 
The Life of Belisaiius. By Lord Mahon. 
Art. V. Missions to the East 

1. Sermons Preached in England. 

2. Sermons Preached in India. By the late Right 
Reverend Reginald Heber, D. D., Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 

Art. VI. Power less likely to be abused by Unitarians 
than the Orthodox 

A Roland for an Oliver. Letters on Religious Per- 
secution ; prdving that most heinous of Crimes, 
has not been peculiar to Roman Catholics ; Prot- 
estants of almost every Denomination have been 
equally guilty. By a Catholic Layman. 

Art. VII. Medical Statistics ss 
Elements of Medieal Statistics. By F. Bisset Haw- 
kins, M. D., of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Art. VIII. Natural Science 
A Discourse on the Advantages of Natural Philoso- 
phy and Astronomy, as Part of a General and Pro- 
fessional Education. By the Rev. Dionysius 
Lardner, LL. D., F. R. S. and E. Nov. 7. 


UNITARIAN ADVOCATE. 


THIS day published, by Leonarpv GC. Bowes, 
corner of Washington and School Streets, ‘*‘ The Uni- 
tarian Advocate,” edited by Rev. Edmund Q. Sewall. 
For November, 1829. 


CONTENTS. 
Interview of the Saviour with the Woman of Sama- 
tia; Vindication of God’s emphatic approval of David ; 
The Apostle Peter a Unitarian; Life of Piayer: In- 
quiry of the terrified Jailer of Philippi . ‘ A Man’s life 
consisteth not in abundance of tlie things that he pos- 
sesseth ;’ Autumn winds. Nov. 7. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSCIA- 
TION. 

THE General Agents of the A. U. A. give notice 
that they have appointed Mr. A. S. Beckwith, in 
Providence, R. I. agent, for the sale of Tracts publish- 
ed bythe Association. Persons wishing to obtain 
numbers or sets can obtain at his Bookstore, No. 19 
Market-street, Oct. 31. 











AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


THE Subscribers have just published ‘ Sketches of 
American Character,’ by Mrs. Saran J. Have, au- 
thor of * Northwood,’ &c. 
‘ The genius of my country shall arise, 
A cedar towering o’er the wilderness, 
Wafting its native incense through the skies.’ 
Byron. 
These Sketches consist of 12 Tales, illustiative ot 
American characters, habits and manners, comprised 
ina neat volume of 300 pages. A liberal discount 
made to the trade. 
‘ They are wiitten in a chaste though familiar style 
and the purity of the principles they are intended to 
inculcate is one of the peculiar characteristics of the 
book. It may safely be recommended to the peiusal 
of young persons,—which is more than can be said of 
the productions that freqaently find their way to the 
hands of the junior members of families, carrying a poi- 
son to the heart, the influence of which may have an 
important effect upon the morals.’— Galary. 
PUTNAM & HUNT, 
41 Washington Street. 


DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, to wit. 
District Clerk’s Office. 

Be IT REME“IBERED, that on the twenty-fourth day 
of October, A. D. 1829, in the fifty-fourth year of the 
Independence of the United States of America, Sam- 
vEL G. Goopricu of the said district, has deposit- 
ed in this office the title of a book, the right whereof 
he claims as proprietor in the words following, to wit: 
‘ Peter Parley’s Winter Evening Tales.’ 
In conformity to the act of the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States, entitled, ‘* An Act for the encouragement of 
learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and 
books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies 
during the times therein mentioned ;” and also to an 
act, entitled, “An Act supplementary fo an act, entitled, 
‘ An Act for the encouragement of learning, by secur- 
ing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the au- 
thors and proprietors of such copies during the time; 
therein mentioned ;’ and extending the benefits there- 
of to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching his- 
torical and other prints.” JNO. W. DAVIS, 
Clerk of the District of Massachusetts. 


SINS OF THE TONGUE. 


JUST published by L. C. Bowxes, corner of Wash:- 
ington and School Streets, and for sale at the Book- 
stores, a Discourse on the Sins of the Tongue, by 
ALEXANDER YouncG, Minister of the Church on 
Church Green. Second Edition. 

*I must confess [ am so wonderfully charmed with 
the music of this little instrument, that I would by no 
means discourage it. All that I aim at is, to cure it of 
seveial dissgreeable notes, and in particular of those 
little jarrings and dissonances which arise from anger, 
censoriousness, and gossipping. In short, I would al- 
ways have it tuned by good nature, truth, discretion, 
and sincerity.’-—Addison. Oct. 31. 


LIBERAL PREACHER—for Nov. 


JUST published by L. C. Bow és, corner of Wash- 
ington and School Streets, and J. & J. W. Prentiss, 
Keene, N. H.; The LIBERAL PREACHER, for 
November, 1829, containing a Discourse on ‘ Indo- 
lence ;’ by Rev. James Furnt, D. D. of Salem, Mass. 
Oct. 31. 


~ 
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FREE MASONRY. 


JUST published, and for sale by JOHN MARSH, 
96 & 98 State-street, ‘A letter oa Speculative Free 
Masonry, by Charles Pinckney Sumner, Esq., Sheriff 
of Suffolk County, in answer to a letter addressed to 
him on that subject, by the Suffolk Committee. 

6tis. Oct. 31. 


COPARTNERSHIP. 


THE subscribers respectfully give notice, that they 
have formed a copartnership in Boston, under the firm 
of Gray & Bowen; and will be happy to attend to 
any orders in their line which may be entrusted to 
them. 
Their place of business is the room over No. 136 
Washington-street, corner of School-street. 
Frevericx T. Gray. 
CHARLEs Bowen, 
Refer to the following Gentlemen. 
Mr. Jared Sparks, 
Hon Edward Everett, 
Hon. Nathan Hale, 
John Gray, Esq. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Gray & Bowen, have been appointed General 
Agents for the Unitarian Association. Subscribers, 
Auxiliary Societies, and all other persons who may 
wish for Tracts, can be supplied by them. Twenty 
eight tracts of the First Series, and five of the Second 
Series have already been published; and can be fur- 
nished by the quantity or single copy. A liberal dis- 











count, made to those who buy to distnbute, or sell 
again. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
[From the Amulet. ] 
THE ANGEL’S CALL, 
By Mrs. Hemans. 
‘ Hark ! they whisper! angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away /” 
Come to the land of peace ! 
Come where the tempest hath no longer sway, 
The shadow passes from the soul away, 
The sounds of weeping cease ! 


en — eee 








| 
| 
Fear hath no dwelling there ! | 
Come to the mingling of repose and love, 
Breathed by the silent spirit of the dove 
Through the celestial air ! 


Come to the bright and blest, 
And crown’d for ever !—midst that shining band, 
Gathered to heaven’s own wreath from every land, 





Thy spirit shall find rest! 


Thou hast been long alone: 

Come to thy mother !—on the Sabbath shore, 

The heart that rocked thy childhood, back, once more 
Shall take its wearied one. 


In silence wert thou left: 

Come to thy sisters ;--joyously again 

All the home voices, blent in one sweet strain, 
Shall greet their long bereft! 


Over thine orphan head 
The storm hath swept, as o’er a willow’s bough : 
Come to thy father !—it is finished now ; 

Thy tears have all been shed. 


In thy divine abode 
Change finds no pathway, memory no dark trace, 
And, oh! bright victory—death by love no place ; 
Come, Spirit to thy God ! 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 











ee 


UNITARIANISM IN FRANCE. 


We have an interesting account of the state of relig- 


grounds, because (he says) ‘I know of no 
other form of public worship that a reasona- 











ion in France,—and particulaily of the prospects of | 


Unitarianism, in the following letter of Rev. Dr. Car- 
penter, published in the September number of the 
Monthly Repository. 
To the Editor. 
Bristol, Aug. 12, 1829. 

Sir,—My residence in France during the 
two last months of 1826 and the first six of 
1827, enabled me to gain some information 


respecting the prospects of Christianity in | 


that country, and to form a friendly acquain- 
tance with two intelligent men, not of the 


Protestant profession, who are well disposed | 
to what I deem the simple truths of the gos- | 


pel. Among those who have not yet avow- 
edly separated from the Roman Catholic 
Church, but are indifferent to its dogmas, 
there is (I saw reason to believe) a rapidly 
increasing class, consisting of men of relig- 
ious,or at least not anti-religious dispositions, 
who feel the importance and need of relig- 
ious faith, but see around them no form of it 
on which the understanding can rest; and 
who only require to have liberal views of 
Christianity and the arguments for its divine 
origin presented to them, to lead them to 
the adoption of the fundamental principles of 
Unitarianism. Belief in materialism, which 
had been extensively held in a more repul- 
sive form than we have known much of in 
England, and been often connected with 
atheism, and commonly with disbelief in a 
future state, appeared to be rapidly giving 
way to an enlightened and serious spiritual- 
ism; and by this change the minds of intel- 
ligent, thinking men were, as I believed, 
preparing for the effectual reception of relig- 
ious truth, if not tmmedialely of the Chris- 
tian’s faith. 


When I went over to Paris some months 
ago with my danghters, I found that my two 
friends and their associates were engaged in 
establishing a Review, to be commenced 
next January, which is to be devoted to 
Philosophy, in the French extent of the term, 
as distinct from Physics, and including all 
that respects Mind; and that one of them 
purposed to insert in the first number an ar- 
ticle on my book entitled Unitarianism the 
Doctrine of the Gospel, a copy of which I 
had transmitted to him, by a highly valued 
mutual friend, as a mark of grateful respect. 

I havo recently recieved from these gen- 
tlemen some information which I deem alike 
interesting and important, whatever be its 
immediate result, and which induces me to 
address this letter to you. 

One of them, a man of profound and re- 
flecting mind, aud at the same time of great 


activity and general information, expresses 


his warm satisfaction in the volums of Dr. 


Channing’s works (the 8vo. ed.) which [had 


sent him, and especially of the 8th sermoa, 


--‘than which (he says) J know no argu- 
ments more conclusive and more aptly cal- 
culated to support the doctrines we cherish;’ 
and states that he should have endeavored to 
translate and to publish an abstract of the 
volume, but for the following circumstances. 
The Editor of the Courier Francais (as many 
of the readers of the Repository may have 
observed) has recently been called to the 
bar for ‘certain expressions respecting the 
The 
tribunal condemncd the Editor on the ground 
that ‘la perpetuite de la foi was a received 
dogma of the Romish church, and could not 
be called in question; that as long as a man 
had not declared what sort of worship he 
adhered to, he must be supposed to follow 
the one in which he was brought up; and 
that the Editor: having made no such decla- 
ration, he ought to be considered as a Ro- 
man Catholic,’ &c. &c. This sentence caus- 
ed much agitation among the newspaper 
writers (who, in France, are a class includ- 
ing many in the higher ranks of society, as 


durability of the Christian dogmas.’ 











ee 





well as their first literary men:) ‘they con- 


sulted together how they could escape or 
parry the attacks of the Attorney General; 


and they have come to the resolution of 


building a church with the inscription Uni 


Deo, and to make an avowed and public 
profession of Unitarianism.’ My friend who 
thus writes, would have rejoiced at the meas- 














ble man could, now-a-days, unreservedly 
admit:’ but he is apprehensive that, from 
the motives which have influenced it, and 
the known opinions of the authors of it on 
philosophic and religious subjects, men who 
are seriously attached to their religious opin- 
ions will not join them, or come forwards as 
Unitarians. These circumstances make him 
hesitate to publish several small tracts which 
he had prepared in order to call the atten- 
tion of his countrymen to that grand and 
solemn question, religion. He expects little, 
he says, fromthe men above forty, their 
minds having long received another bias: 
‘the young alone are seriously at it; and I 
rest great hopes on the severe examination 
to which they are now bringing all the docu- 
ments of human evidence.’ My friend writes 
in English, and the passages marked as quo- 
tations are of course his own words. 

My other friend is also a man of an ac- 
tive, intelligent mind. He is a physician, 
and is the Editor of a Medical Journal. His 
engagements lead him tu a more constant ac- 
quaintance with what is passing in the world; 
and though his mind is fraught with domes- 
tic affection, moral principle, and serious 
sentiments, this circumstance may have con- 
tributed to lessen the repulsive feeling with 
which our older friend views the motives and 
circumstances which are probably leading to 
the foundation of a Unitarian church. At 
any rate he writes more hopefully; and he 
is solicitous to aid in giving that character 
to the new sect which will induce men to 
unite with it who have profound religious 
convictions, and make it truly evangelical. 
He states that they have already raised the 
necessary funds, and that all the influential 
men of the Liberal party wish to make a 
part of this new congregation. 
stance of his views on the subject is as fol- 
lows. Though disgust at the doctrines of 
Catholicism and its intolerant spirit is the 
immediate motive which leads them to sep- 
arate from their native worship, and profess 
Unitarianism as the most rational religion, 
yet, in time, the doctrines of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity becoming better known and under- 
stood, religious faith will take root in their 
hearts, and human interests give place to 
more elevated sentiments. Besides, they 
have no belief in the Catholic doctrine; and 
they would long ago have abandoned it if 
they had found in Calvinism or Lutheran- 
ism what will satisfy the wants of the age. 
The result will be, he says, that Unitarian- 
ism being more suited to our- views, as well 
as to our wants, it will gain ground exten- 
sively. My friend is therefore solicitous 
that I should send over such works as may 
be useful among the enthusiastic supporters 
of the cause, who, mistaking their zeal for 
argument, might imprudently injure the new 
doctrine they have embraced, and may as- 
sist them to combat its opponents by reason- 
ings which cannot be refuted: and he de- 
sires that I would without delay send him a 
volume which I had previously promised 
him (and which I believe he would receive 
before his Jetter, which is dated the 22nd of 
July, reached me); and inquires whetber it 
would not be well to translate and publish 
the volume of Dr. Channing which I had 
sent my other friend. I am about to recom- 
mend him to publish a selection from that 
volume. I had previously endeavored to 
bring about the translation of the Discourse 
on the Evidences among the class now form- 
ing an avowed Unitarian congregation, and 
also among the Protestants. It appears to 
me the best adapted of any tract I know for 
the intelligent young inquirers of France; 
but it may be well followed by other larger 
works; for instance, Mr. Belsham’s Summa- 
ry of the Evidences. 

The doctrines of Calvinism may well be 
repulsive to these free inquirers; but from 
the regular pastors of the Protestant temple 
in Paris, I believe they would hear nothing 
but what would inform and benefit them. I 
heard there, however, an occasional preach- 
er advocate a high doctrine of atonement, 
and declare that Jesus Christ is Jehovah. 

I may add that my younger friend, to 
whose excellent wife I had sent my Princi- 
ples of Education, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical, has put in hand a translation of it, 
under the belief that it will powerfully con- 
tribute to lead the youth of his country to re- 
ligious and moral sentiments, and thereby 
promote its welfare. He mentions Mr. Mig- 
net, I think, as the intended translator.— 
Those who have read the portion on Moral 
and Religious Education, and know the reli- 
gious state of France, will be able to sym- 
pathize with me in the satisfaction this in- 
formation afforded me. L. Carpenter. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN LOCKE. 


In our last paper we noticed the new biography of 
this celebrated Philosopher, compiled, it is said, with 
much care and judgment by his relative, Lord King. — 
In general his biographer has wisely permitted him to 
speak for himself; and has selected largely from his fa- 
miliar correspondence. 

Among the earliest of Mr. Locke’s letters is one ad- 
dressed to his father, at a time when he was ai a dis- 
tance and sick. It exhibits him to advantage as a 
son; and adds another to the claims of this great and 
good man to our respect. 


‘ Most Dear and Ever-loving Father, 

‘I did not doubt but that the noise of a 
very dangerous sickness here would reach 
you, but I am alarmed with a more danger- 
ous disease from Pensford, and were I as 
secure of your health as (I thank God) I am 
of my own, I should not think myself in dan- 
ger; but I cannot be safe so long as | hear 
of your weakness, and that increase of your 
malady upon you, which J beg that you 
would by the timely ee of remedies, 
endeavor to remove. r. Meary has more 
than once put a stop to its encroachment; 


The sub- |; 


God to bless you is left still. Do not, I be- 
seech you, by that care you ought to have of 
yourself, by that tenderness I am sure you 
have of us, neglect your own, and our safety 
too; do not, by a too pressing care for your 
children,endanger the only comfort they have 
left. I cannot distrust that Providence which 
hath conducted us thus far, and if either your 
disappointments or necessities shall reduce us 
to narrower conditions than you could wish, 
content shall enlarge it: therefore, let not 
these thoughts distress you. There is noth- 
ing that I have which can be so well employ- 
ed as to his use, from whom I first received 
it; and if your convenience can leave me 
nothing else, I shall have a head, and hands, 
and industry still left me, which alone have 
been able to raise sufficient fortunes, Pray, 
Sir, therefore, make your life as comforta- 
ble and lasting as you can; let not any con- 
sideration of us cast you into the least des- 
pondency. IfI have any reflections on, or 
desires of tree and competent subsistence, it 
is more in reference to another (whom you 
may guess) to whom I am very much oblig- 
ed, than for myself; but no thoughts, how 
important soever, shall make me forget my 
duty; and a father is more than all other re- 
lations; and the greatest satisfaction I can 
propose to myself in the world, is my hopes 
you may yet live to receive the return of 
some comfort, for all that care and indul- 
gence you have placed in, 

‘ Sir, your most obedient son, 

‘J. L.’ 

In the number of Mr, Locke’s correspondents the 
curious reader will be pleased to find the no less cel- 
ebrated Sir Isaac Newton (par nobile fratrum.) On 
the subject of these letters, the writer of a pleasant ar- 
ticle in the Monthly Repository (for September 1829) 
remarks 


The letters of Sir Isaac Newton are on 
every account curious and interesting; par- 
ticularly with regard to his nervous timidity 
as to the publication of his opinions on the 
corruptions of Scripture, his alchymistic ex- 
periments, his susceptibility of offence, and 
the almost infantine simplicity with which 
he acknowledges his fault. There is a beau- 
tiful letter to him from Locke on the occa- 
sion. No stronger proof could be given of 
the latter’s kindness and warmth of heart. 
Lord King publishes some observations by 
Dr. Rees on this correspondence. 

The following letter from Mr. Locke to 
his cousin, Mr. King, ought to form part of 
the series, and it furnished fresh proof of the 
kind consideration and caution with which 
he dealt with his friend’s failings: 

‘ Dear Cousin, 

‘I am puzzled in a little affair, and must 
beg your assistance for the clearing of it.—— 
Mr. Newton, in Autumn last, made mea 
visit here; I showed him my Essay upon the 
Corinthians, with which he seemed very well 
pleased, but had not time to look it all over, 
but promised me if I would send it him, he 
would carefully peruse it, and send me his 
observations and opinion. I sent it him be- 
fore Christmas, but hearing nothing from 
him, I, about a month or six weeks since, 
writ to him, as the inclosed tells you, with 
the remaining part of the story. When you 
have read it, and sealed it, [ desire you to 
deliver it at your convenience. He lives in 
German St.: you must not go on a Wednes- 
day, for that is his day for being at the Tow- 
er. The reason why I desire you to deliv- 
er it to him yourself is, that I would fain dis- 
cover the reason of his so long silence, I 
have several reasons to think him truly my 
friend, but he is a nice man to deal with, and 
a little too apt to raise in himself suspicions 
where there is no ground; therefore, when 
you talk to him of my papers, and of his opin- 
ion of them, pray do it with all the tender- 
ness in the world, and discover if you can 
why he kept them so long, and was so si- 
lent. But this you must do without ask- 
ing why he did so, or discovering in the 
least that you are desirous to know. You 
will do well to acquaint him, that you intend 
to sec me at Whitsuntide, and shall be glad 
to bring a letter to me from him, or any 
thing else he will please to send; this per- 
haps may quicken him, and make him des- 
patch these papers if he has not done it al- 
ready. It may a little let you into the freer 
discourse with him, if you let him know that 
when you have been here with me, you have 
seen ine busy on them (and the Romans too, 
if he mentions them, for I told him I was 
upon them when he was here) and have had 
a sight of some part cf what I was doing. 
‘Mr. Newton is really a very valuable 
man, not only for his wonderful skill in math- 
ematics, but in divinity too, and his great 
knowledge in the Scriptures, wherein I know 
few his equals. And therefore pray manage 
the whole matter so as not only to preserve 
me 1n his good opinion, but to increase me 
in it, and be sure to press him to nothing, 
but what he is forward in himself to do. In 
your last, you seemed desirous of my coming 
to town: I have many reasons to desire to 
be there, but I doubt whether ever I shall 
see it again. Take not this for a splenetic 
thought; I thank God I have no melancho- 
ly on that account, but I cannot but feel 
what I feel; my shortness of breath is so far 
from being relieved by the renewing season 
of the year as it used to be, that it sensibly 
increases npon me. ‘Iwas not therefore 
in a fit of dispiritedness, or to prevail with 
you to let me see you, that in my for- 
mer I mentioned the shortness of the time I 
thought I had in this world. I spoke it then, 
and repeat it now upon sober and sedate con- 
sideration. I have several things to talk to 
you of, and some of present concernment to 
yourself, and | know not whether this may 
not be my last time of seeing you. I shall 
not die the soener for having cast up my 
reckoning, and judging as impartially of my 
state as I can. [hope I shall not live one 
jot the less cheerfully the time that I am 
here, nor neglect any of the offices of life 
whilst I have it; for whether it be a month, 








ure, if it had not been taken up on such 


the same skill, the same means, the same 


or a year, or seven years longer, the longest 
any one out of kindness or compliment can 


propose to me, is so near nothing when con- 
sidered, and in respect of eternity, that ifthe 
sight of death can put an end to the comforts 
of life, it is always near enough, especially 
to one of my age, to have no satisfaction in 
living. ‘Iam your affectionate cousin, 
And humble servant, 


J. L. 





COFFEE. 

In the ‘ Letters on Cuba’ by the late Dr. Abbot, we 
have an interesting account of the growth and manage- 
ment of the coffee tree. The following extracts, we 
doubt not, will be read with interest. 

The coffee tree will bear, on an average, 
for about twenty years, and as the plants are 
renewed here and there as they decay, and 
do not produce until the third year, one 
tenth parth of them is unproductive. The 
product is from a half to three-quarters of a 
pound per year. The fruit is contained in 
globular shells or husks, each of which con- 
tains two of the berries, such as we see them 
in the market. They are picked from the 
husk when they have turned red; the pick- 
ing season commences in November, and 
continuesuntil March. The fruit of the same 
tree does not ripen all at once, but the dif- 
ferent beriies become fit to be gathered suc- 
cessively, so that the same trees are picked 
repeatedly at different times, until the fruit 
is all gathered. The negroes pick the fruit 
in baskets, which, when filled, they carry on 
their heads to the mill, or rather to the dry- 
ers, near to the house of the planter, and the 
huts or boheas of the negroes,—all the build- 
ings being usually situated in a central part 
of the estete. The berries are placed upon 
the siccaderos, or plates for drying, until 
they are sufficiently dried, when they are 
deposited in large bins or compartments, in 
a store house near to the mill, to be subse- 
quently ground and cleaned. 

The dryers are formed with great care 
and neatness, and cover from a quarter to 
halfan acre. They elevate the ground with 
a bed of lime-stone, beaten to pieces, and 


} raised in the middle of the bed so as to have 


a gentle declivity; and surround the edges 
with a wall of a foot in height. This bed 
and wall of mortar, is beaten down with a 
heavy beetle to render it capable of sustain- 
ing all changes of weather. An incidental 
but important use of the siccaderos, is to fill 
an extensive tank with water, to serve the 
plantation through the season; as brooks, I 
may say, they have none, and wells are rarc, 
and sunk through stone for hundreds of feet, 
in this part of the island. 

On the dryers, the berries are kept stir- 
ring, least they should heat. They are 
spread thin or thick, according to the extent 
of the works, which, as they have time, they 
extend from year to year. 

When the coffee in the cherry is dry, 
they rake it together in a conical heap, 
which they cover from the dews and rains 
with sail cloth and moveable roofs of palm 
loaves. 

From the dryers, the cherry is removed to 
the peeling mill. This is an octagonal roof 
(I speak of the one now before me; they are 
variously built) resting on eight posts, and 
terminating in a cupola. This roof, which 
runs high, is often the pleasant resort and 
building place of large flocks of doves. 

The mill is constructed like a tanner’s 
bark-mill. The wheel is of large circum- 
ference, and of heavy wood, sometimes bolt- 
ed together with iron, and sometimes only 
cleated, but weighing aton. This moves in 
& narrow walled way, a foot and a half deep, 
half filled with coffee berries, the quantity 
generally preventing the crushing of the 
seed. The wheel moves round with rapidi- 
ty, drawn by mules, on a fast trot, with a 
negro sitting on the axle of the wheel to 
which they are harnessed, to lash them into 
speed, himself moving in a whirl which 
might addle some men’s brains. A rake of 
two stout teeth, hung to the axle, follows in 
the track of the wheel, constantly shifting, 
and lightening the bed. 

When, by this process, the skin of the 

cherry is bruised off, it is sifted through a 
heading sieve, constructed of wire, one-third 
of an inch apart, and called No. 3. This 
operation is performed in the centre circle 
ofthe mill, and the unbruised cherries are 
azain submitted to the wheel. That portion 
which goes trough the sieve, is transferred 
to the fanning mill, in a convenient building 
near by. 
The fanning mill is constructed on the 
principle of a machine for winnowing grain. 
The hull, or cherry skin, is thrown out by 
the revolving fan, the clear coffee, good and 
bad, falls through a wire sieve. The coffee 
is next transferred to the divider. 

The divider is formed on a principle ana- 
logous to the rice mill sand screen. It has 
a hopper like the fan mill, through which the 
coffee falls on an inclined plane of wire, just 
large enough to suffer the blighted and brok- 
en kernels to fall through; the large and 
fair pass to a coarser sieve, and fall into a 
heap or bag at pleasure, and anything still 
coarser, which escapes over this sieve, falls 
on the floor, to be thrown away, or returned 
to the mill. 

The business of hand-picking is thus al- 
most completed by machinery. But, lest 
anything should escape, which should dis- 
credit the coffee, it passes the table of sharp- 
eyed and experienced pickers, who deter- 
mine its three qualities with accuracy. 





VULGAR ERROR,.—STIMULATING MEDICINE. 


From an ignorance of the rules of health, 
and their consequent violation, the integrity 
of some internal organ is impaired—--it can 
no longer perform its functions with that de- 
gree of perfection and regularity necessary 
to the system. If it be an organ essential 
to life, every other suffers with it, and the 
individual is incapacitated from his accustom- 
ed bodily or mental labor. According to his 
own account, he is in a state of debility.-- 
This, to a certain extent, ia true; but it isa 





debility that can be removed only by restor- 


ing to health the organ primarily affected; a 
task for which the experienced and skilful 
physician is alone competent. But the suf- 
ferer is himself of a different opinion: he is 
debilitated; all he requires is something to 
restore strength to his system generally; ad- 
ditional and more stimulating food; some 
cordial or elixir—some potenttonic! These 
are soon obtained; a momentary excitement 
is the result, to sustain which requires their 
frequent repetition: but so far from any per- 
manent advantage resulting from their use, 
the symptoms advance with increased rapid- 
ity; the individual becomes more and more 
exhausted; and, if he fall not a speedy vic- 
tim to the disease itself, be often does to the 
effects of intemperate habits, induced by the 
remedies to which he has had recourse. 

It is not merely in disease, that erroneous 
Opinions in regard to debility, are productive 
of evil effects. During health, the same 
injudicious means are resorted to, to sustain 
the strength of the system, as are supposed 
capable of restoring it when absent. 

The infant in the nursery is too often pam- 
pered into disease, under the ridiculous no- 
tion of ministering to its strength; while 
every day, the adult, to augment his vigor or 
prevent debility—to accelerate digestion, or 
to guard his system from the supposed weak- 
ening influence of external agents,—pours 
into his stomach a variety of articles, the di- 
rect tendency of which isto destroy the func- 
tions of the latter organ, and to spead dis- 
ease, suffering and debility, through every 
portion of the body. 

The means of avoiding disease, (temper- 
ance, pure air, exercise, and the subjection 
of the animal passions, ) are the only ones ca- 
pable of increasing and maintaining the phy- 
sical strength of the system: from the inven- 
tions of the cook, the products of the still or 
the combinations of the apothecary, directly 
opposite effects invariably result. 

Journal of Health. 
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THIS work, (making nearly 600 pp.) is now com- 
pleted, and for sale by Messrs. Hilliard & Brown, Cam- 
bridge ; Messrs. N. S. Simpkins & Co. Carter & Hen- 
dee, Cottons & Barnard, and Pierce & Williams, Bos- 
ton: Subscribers to whom the later numbers are yet 
due, will please to call for them at N. S. Simpkins & 
Co. To ministers or booksellers, taking from three to 
six copies of the abuve work, (by application direct to 
the author,) a discount will be made, liberal in pro- 
portion to the number. Sept. 19 _ 
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